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for the moment, Suzanne could 

only look dazedly at Mr. Chick, 
so little and drab and insignificant, 
and yet the bearer of such tremendous 
news. 

“Deeck—Deeck—he is not—not —” 
She could say no more, but Mr. Chick 
understood. He nodded, looking off 
over her head into a shadowy corner 
as if he had seen a vision there. 

“Yes,” he said. “The gov’ment sent 
a telegram.” 

The silence was only for a moment, 
but it was long enough to make Su- 
zanne feel as if the world were slipping 
away from under her feet. Then she 
heard Mr. Chick’s voice: 

“John Brocklebank, he ain’t saying 
much. He came home early from the 
bank with the telegram. But I guess he 
—feels—real bad. Don’t know but we 
all—do.” 

Mr. Chick’s nose was wabbling more 
than ever, and his eyes were blinking. 
But Suzanne did not see; now the 
world was like a huge black top, spin- 
ning, spinning, spinning, and carrying 
her round with it faster and faster. 

“T thought maybe—if you could— 
come,” Mr. Chick was saying. “I guess 
there’s times when everybody needs a 
woman.” 

There is nothing so steadying as an 
appeal for help. Sorrow’s best friend is 
work for others. Nothing could have 
steadied Suzanne so quickly and so 
surely as the little man’s appeal, unless 
it were the pathos of that final admis- 
sion. Of course he needed her, and Mr. 
Wigstaff and the Great Big Bear needed 
her, too! With splendid courage, Su- 
zanne’s head went up. 

“Of course I will come!” she said. 

It had all happened within the space 
of a few minutes. Miss White was still 
speaking to the maid near the door. 
Suzanne turned to them and quickly 
explained. 

“So I must go to them!” she added. 
“They were my first friends!” 

In another moment she and Mr. 
Chick were walking swiftly toward Mr. 
Brocklebank’s house; Mr. Chick had 
refused to ride in the limousine, re- 
marking that his life was still of some 
use, and he did not trust them! 

They found Mr. Wigstaff and Mr. 
Brocklebank in the dining room; but 
not a word were they saying. Suzanne 
flew to Mr. Brocklebank and knelt be- 
side him. His face quivered as he laid 
his hand on hers. 

“Oh, darling Great Big Bear!” she 
said. “Let Suzanne see!” 

She took the crumpled telegram from 
his fingers and read it through; but in 
spite of the final definite meaning of 
the words something spoke to her heart. 

“Deeck is not dead!” she said. “He 
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The three men looked at her quickly, 
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.. - How they had wished for that 


which her words revealed ! 


SUZANNE 


Chapter Ten 


Suzanne’s dream comes true 


may be wounded, missing, a prisoner! But he 
said he would come back—for me! Deeck is 
not dead!” 

The three men looked at her quickly, then 
at one another, then at Suzanne again. Dick 
had said he would come back—for her! How 
they had wished for that which her words 
revealed! Oh, the pity of it! 

Mr. Brocklebank’s touch had never been so 
tender, or his look so pitying and kind. 

“Dear little girl!” he said. “We must not 
deceive ourselves.” 

Mr. Wigstaff suddenly covered his eyes 
with his hand, and Mr. Chick stamped out 
to the kitchen; but Suzanne laid her cheek 
against Mr. Brocklebank’s shoulder and said: 

“No, we must not deceive ourselves! I am 
sure of what I say! Deeck would not break 
his word to me!” 

Mr. Wigstaff rose abruptly and went up- 
stairs. 

“ Child!” said Mr. Brocklebank. “ This is 
war! Men are not their own masters —” 

Suzanne shook her head and stood up. 

“Do not let us talk about it, please, please!” 
she cried. “Deeck will come back—for me— 
as he said he should! And until he does, oh, 
please, dear Great Big Bear, let me come back 
home to live!” 

It must have been something in her voice 
rather than in her words that made Mr. 
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Brocklebank look at her so keenly. He put 
his hand under her chin and turned her face 
up toward his, so that he could look deep 
into the eyes that met his bravely. 

“Why, little girl!” he said. “What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“There is only one prince for Suzanne,” she 
said, flushing. 

She hid her face against his arm, and Mr. 
Brocklebank remarked presently, “Dear me, 
dear me! This is a tangled world! Dear me, 
dear me!” 

“May I come back home? Paul no longer 
needs me, you know, and— it is here that 
Deeck would like to find me!” 

“Oh, my child!” Mr. Brocklebank. groaned. 
“Don’t hope for that! Come, for we need you 
every minute! But as for Dick—my darling, 
there is no hope of that!” 

Suzanne drew away. There was just such a 
look on her face as there must have been on 
the face of Joan the maid, that other daughter 
of France who saw visions of victory all those 
centuries ago. 

“Hope!” she said. “It is something we 
daughters of France must always have! A 
little flame in our hearts that must never die! 
Oh, yes, I shall hope! I shall never cease to 
hope for France, for Deeck !” 

But although she longed to be with her 
Three Bears all the time, she knew that she 


could not leave Mr. Nugent’s house of 
kindness until she had explained her 
purpose to him. For once she awaited 
his return with impatience; she was 
restless and unhappy except during the 
hours she spent in the little house ; then 
she had to call up all her courage for 
the sake of the three lonely old men. 

At last Mr. Nugent came home from 
Washington, and she sought him in the 
library, where the portrait of the other 
Suzanne smiled down at them. She told 
him -what she wanted to do. Mr. 
Nugent was looking at her intently, 
and she knew that he was deeply 
moved. 

“Are you running away from me, 
Suzanne ?” he asked at last. 

She had never spoken to him of Dick, 
and now it was harder to do so than 
it would have been before. Mr. Nugent 
saw the wistfulness in her eyes and 
misunderstood. 

“My dear, you are not afraid of me, 
are you?” he asked. “Don’t you know 
that I want your happiness more than 
anything else in the world? Don’t you 
think you could give me a chance to 
try to make you happy ?” 

She bit her lip; she was trembling, 
and her hands were cold. But she looked 
at him bravely. 

“Dear Cousin Philip,” she said, “you 
remember the motto of our family, do 
you not? ‘Only if honor be safe!’ And 
—it would not be keeping honor safe, 
it would not be honorable at all, if I 
were to—to do as you want—when I 
love somebody else!” 

She spoke the last words very low, 
but he heard them. For a moment he 
only watched her; then he said, “I 
think you mean young Herron, do you 
not? But you know that he is not 
coming back. It is hard for you to real- 
ize it now, I know; it must be very 
hard for you. But time softens every 
loss, my dear!” 

Suzanne stood up. “Cousin Philip! 


You are like all the rest! You think he 


is dead! I know that he is coming 
back !” 

“Poor little girl!” said Mr. Nugent. 
“For your sake I even wish that could 
be true! But I’m afraid you are only 
dreaming !” 

“Then I will be true to my dream,” 
said Suzanne. 

Mr. Nugent waited a moment with 
bowed head; then he looked at her and 
held out his hand. 

“Dear little girl !” he said. “The world 
would be a better place if we would all 
be true to our dreams! Have your own 
way; we will never speak of this 
again !” 

So Suzanne went back to the house 
of the Three Bears. Miss White wept 
when she said good-by, and Mr. 
Nugent, fine and true gentleman that 
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he was, himself drove Suzanne to the little 
house where he had found her and gave her 
back into Mr. Brocklebank’s keeping. 

A day or two after her return she came in 
from some errands one morning and found 
Mr. Chick evidently waiting for her. He had 
on his best clothes, and his Sunday hat was 
on the table. 

“S-s-s-s-sh!” he warned her, pointing to 
Mr. Wigstaff’s room overhead as if some 
great secret were in the air. 

“Gracious! What’s the matter?” asked Su- , 
zanne. 

“Nothing—yet,” said Mr. Chick, twisting 
his mouth and scratching his cheek. “But be- 
fore I—before—well, I want to ask you this! 
Made up your mind to stand by ’em, ain’t 
you? You're going to stay right on here?” 

“Of course I am,” said Suzanne, surprised. 

“That’s all right then,” said Mr. Chick. He 
put on his hat—his manners were never those 
of the polite world!—and said in a tone 
weighted with solemnity, “When you see me 
again, I won’t be the same man.” He puffed 
out his chest. “I’m going to live up to my 
name for once!” he added and went out of 
the house. 

Suzanne smiled as she took off her hat. 

“Jupiter,” she said, tapping the wires of the 
bird’s cage, “tell me, what is your funny 
master up to now? And which of his names 
does he mean to live up to, Cheeck or Aga- 
memnon ?” 

But Jupiter grumbled, “Go way! You go 
way !” and tucked his head under his wing. 

Suzanne found many little motherly tasks 
to do, but toward five o’clock she began to 
wonder when Mr. Chick was going to return. 
She went into the kitchen and began prepara- 
tions for dinner. 

A few minutes later she heard the front 
door close and a dragging step across the hall 
and the dining room. Mr. Chick came into 
the kitchen and sat down heavily in the chair 
nearest the door. He was still wearing his best 
hat, but it was somewhat awry, as if he had 
not cared how he put it on. 

“Why, Meester Cheeck! What has hap- 
pened?” Suzanne cried, for the little man’s 
face was stricken and gray ; something seemed 
suddenly to have aged him beyond years. He 
gave her a numb, expressionless look. 

“They wouldn’t have me,” said he. 

She started. “ Wouldn’t have you! Who 
wouldn’t have you?” 

He sniffed. “Turned me down.” Suddenly 
he closed his hands and raised both gnarled 
and knotted old fists. “T don’t know what 
this country’s comin’ to!” he cried; and, ab- 
surd as the cry was, there was pathos in it, 
too. “Need all the able-bodied fighting men 
they can get, and yet they turned me down! 
Parcel of dunderheads! That’s what they be!” 

But his voice had a break in it, a strange, 
hoarse note, instead of its usual fury. Sud- 
denly Suzanne understood. 

“Oh! Oh, you tried to enlist! You wanted 
to be a soldier!” 

“Thought mebbe I could get the feller that 
killed Dick. Guess I could shoot as well as 
any of ’em! Ain’t lost my eyesight!” 

Suzanne’s eyes were smarting. “You wanted 
to be a soldier—you !” 

Suddenly he turned upon her, shaking his 
lean forefinger almost in her face. But Su- 
zanne was not afraid of him; she knew how 
soft the heart was that beat beneath his rude 
exterior. 

“Yes! There you go! Bad as any of ’em, 
you are! First the fellers at the enlistment 
place talk like that; then you come along and 
talk like that! Bad as any of ’em, you are— 
and worse, being a woman! Women’s the 
cause of everything, that’s what! That woman, 
Queen Victoria, she’s the cause of this whole 
blamed war, she is! What? What? Well, I 
say she was, too! Wasn’t she the kaiser’s 
grandmother? Why didn’t she see that he was 
properly brought up, then? Why didn’t she 
have him spanked when he needed it? Hey? 
Answer me that! You can’t! ’Cause it’s the 
truth! Women’s the cause of everything!” 

Suzanne pressed the back of one hand to 
her mouth; for once, in the face of tragedy, 
she wanted to laugh. But Mr. Chick was too 
much disturbed to notice her gesture or her 
dancing eyes. 

“And there’s the case of my aunt! If it 
hadn’t been for my aunt, I wouldn’t have to 
go round tagged with nothing but initials, so 
as to keep folks from finding out my whole 
name and laughing at me! Nobody but a 
woman would have been mean enough to 
name me Napoleon Aggymemnon Chick! 
Ba-a-ah! Ya-a-a-ah!” 

Suzanne clasped her hands. 

“Napoleon! You are named Napoleon! O 
Meester Cheeck!” she cried, putting all the 
admiration that she could into her voice. 
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Mr. Chick looked at her rather sheepishly. 

“I didn’t mean to let it out,” said he. “I 
wish you’d forget it!” 

“Oh, but why? They are such splendid 
names! And now I know why I have heard it 
said that people grow up to fit their names! 
It is true!” 

“Who said that ?” Mr. Chick eyed her sus- 
piciously. 

Suzanne shrugged. “Why, it is a well- 
known fact! And are you not in spirit, 
Meester Cheeck, a mighty man like Agamem- 
non, a leader and a—a fighter and a—a con- 
queror, like our great Napoleon? Why, I 
might have known that Napoleon was your 
name if I had only had as much sense as a— 
a man would have had! Women are always 
so stupid!” 

Mr. Chick’s nose and mouth were working, 
and he scratched his cheek; but as she talked 
a complacent look crept into his face. 

“Well, I dunno but that’s so,” he said rather 
ambiguously. “I guess I do take after those 
fellers quite a good deal. And though I ain’t 
fought so much in my life, I—I could!” 

“Of course you could! Why, it does not 
seem possible that they would not have you 
in the army! I am surprised that they did not 
come and beg you to join!” 
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“No telling what I couldn’t have done if 
they’d let me in,” the little man said. Then 
his voice broke again. “And I sure did want 
to get a whack at those Germans!” 

That night, sitting on the arm of Mr. 
Brocklebank’s chair after the house was quiet 
and all the lights were out except the one in 
the sitting room, Suzanne told him of Mr. 
Chick’s pathetic effort to avenge their soldier, 
and Mr. Brocklebank sighed. 

“Ah, well, I dare say we all feel that way,” 
he said, with a sad little shake of the head. 

“Ah, dearest Bear, why will you not have 
faith ?” Suzanne replied. “I tell you Deeck is 
coming back!” 

Yet the weeks passed into months, and 
Dick did not come back. 

Sometimes the silence struck a chill fear 
even to Suzanne’s brave heart; but always 
her faith persisted. The winter passed, and 
Paul came home from school, well and rosy. 
It was Mr. Chick that reconciled him to not 
having Suzanne all the time. 

“T tell you how ’twas, marquis,” said he 
during their first confidential talk. “Mr. 
Nugent’s got a heap of money and a heap of 
servants, and John Brocklebank hasn’t a soul 
except me. And—I wouldn’t tell anybody but 
you, marquis—I was more’n twenty-one my 
last birthday, and—well, sir, we just couldn’t 
get along without Suzanne. I dunno what 
would have become of us if she hadn’t come 
back to take care of us all—specially me!” 

So Paul was satisfied; and most of his sum- 
mer was spent in traveling through the West 
with one of the teachers from the school. 

By that time Mr. Nugent and Suzanne were 
the best of friends again. Often in the warm 
evenings he would take her for a long drive 
out into the hills or along the shore of Long 
Island, and sometimes they persuaded Mr. 
Brocklebank or Mr. Wigstaff to go with 
them; but Mr. Chick said he would never 
trust himself in one of “those things”! Once 
or twice Mr. Nugent even stayed to dinner— 
an act that Mr. Chick attributed entirely to 
the excellence of his cooking, and-that raised 
Mr. Nugent in his estimation. 

So the summer passed. The entire country 
was working, working, working; for the war 
in Europe was at its fiercest, and no one 
dared to predict when the end would come. 


Then, at last, suddenly, as all great things 
are sudden, the world rocked and shouted 
and danced with joy—an armistice was de- 
clared! Fighting had ceased! Germany, the 
wild beast of prey that had trampled upon 
Europe and the hopes of the world for more 
than four long years—Germany was con- 
quered ! 

Before long soldiers began to come back. 
The waiting hospitals were soon filled with 
wounded men. Suzanne visited one hospital 
after another, taking cheer to the men,. read- 
ing and talking to them; and wherever she 
went there was one face for which she looked, 
one face forever in her heart. 

For strange stories had come out of the 
war, of shell-shocked men who had forgotten 
who they were, and whose identification 
marks had been lost. Might not Dick be one 
of them? 

Small wonder, then, that she was tireless in 
visiting the hospitals. Mr. Nugent, in his affec- 
tion and in pity for her useless quest, saw to 


it that she had opportunities that were not . 


open to everyone. 

But as the months wore on her heart began 
to lose its courage—not its conviction; that 
never faltered. But, oh, the time was long! 

To the world, and especially to her little 


world within the house of the Three Bears, 
she always showed a smiling face. “Be good, 
be brave, be gay!” That lesson had gone 
deep; it had been well learned; it should be 
obeyed, cost what it might. But she had to 
whisper it to herself very often during those 
days of waiting ; and Mr. Brocklebank, watch- 
ing her with the tender, chivalrous devotion 
of the elderly man for his dream daughter, 
saw her become thinner, more pale, more 
wistful. Sometimes in their good-night talks 
he would draw her down to the arm of his 
chair and take her hand and ask, anes her 
answer would not be the same: 

“All right, little girl?” 

But the answer never varied. ‘“ Dearest 
Great Big Bear! It will be all right when he 
comes back—to me!” 

“Dear child,” he said one evening when she 
had made this reply, “dear child, can you not 
accept the truth? Would it not be better —” 

Suzanne kissed him. “ Deeck ‘will come 
back,” she said. “The other is not the truth. 
He will come back!” 

His face was full of pity. “My little girl! 
Your faith is beautiful! But not even your 
faith can bring to life that which is —” 

“Do not say it!” she cried, interrupting 
him. She jumped up and walked restlessly 
round the room; her face grew more pale 
still and.took on a haggard look that he had 
never seen there before. “He is not dead! 
Somewhere, somewhere, he knows that I be- 
lieve, knows that I am. waiting for him! He 
shall have my faith in him to hold to al- 
ways!’ 

Mr. Brocklebank bowed his head and could 
say no more. 

Again the months brought the day that was 
Paul’s and Mr. Brocklebank’s birthday. For- 
tunately for her plans, Paul had permission 
to come home from school. Suzanne planned 
a little feast—not with French cakes this time, 
for the memories they would'call up would be 
more than she could endure; but there was 
to be a big American cake with white frosting 
and the two names and dates in pink letters 
and candles enough for both of them—eleven 
for Paul and seventy for Mr. Brocklebank. 

There were other good things, of course, 
and the dinner proceeded as merrily as, for 
Paul’s sake, they could make it. The thought 
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of the one who had not come this year was 
in the minds of all except the boy. Finally 
Mr. Chick arose and, with a fine flourish, 
brought in the largest squash pie that any of 
them had ever beheld 

“Thought you’d want some real victuals,” 
he said with a pleased grin as Mr. Brockle- 
bank waved the pie knife. But what Mr. 
Brocklebank did next Mr. Chick never re- 
membered. His hand remained raised, and his 
face took on an expression that was utterly 
blank. 

Suzanne suddenly became aware of Mr. 
Chick’s stillness and silence. She looked up at 
him, and then her gaze followed his. 

Slowly, slowly she stood up. Her hand went 
over her heart; every vestige of color left her 
face. 

“Suzanne!” cried a voice from the door- 
way. “Suzanne! I’ve come back—for you!” 

None of them ever knew how she got there, 
but in a second she was sobbing in Dick’s 


rms. 

“Dick!” said Mr. Brocklebank unsteadily ; 
and the others echoed, “Dick !” 

But Paul saved the situation, as he had 
done many a time before. He uttered a wild 
whoop of joy and raced round the table to 
the pair in the doorway and vigorously pum- 
meled the man in olive drab. 

“Dick! It’s old Dick! Hooray! Say, get 
away, Suzanne! Dick doesn’t want a girl 
crying all over him! Get away and give the 
rest of us a chance! Say, Dick, she always 
said you weren’t dead! She always said you’d 
come back!” 

But somehow Dick did not seem to let 
Suzanne move very far away. 

When at last he was seated before that 
wonderful birthday cake and that enormous 
monster of a pie, she was still very close to 
his side. 

“But just the same, I wonder how Suzanne 
knew you weren’t dead!” said Paul. 

“Dead! Not much! Alive and kicking every 
minute — except for a time when I guess I 
didn’t really know myself whether I was 
in this world or the next! They got me in the 
Chateau-Thierry fight—got me bad! I didn’t 
know very much of anything until I woke up 
in a German hospital. At first I didn’t think 
of anything except the pain, and then I 
thought of Suzanne; and I just made up my 
mind that I’d stand anything, but that sooner 
or later I was coming back as I had said I 
would. 

“When I got better they shipped me off to 
a prison camp way over in the eastern part 
of their country. Mostly Russians there—a 
dreadful place. I needn’t say that the time 
seemed—well, pretty long! Then we heard 
that the war was over, and after a while they 
started us for home. I knew you must have 
been thinking I was dead; and as I would 
get here about as soon as a letter, and as | 
couldn’t say enough in a cablegram, I thought 
I’d just trot along and give you a little sur- 
prise! I did, didn’t 1?” 

“You did, my boy! You did!” said Mr. 
Wigstaff, rubbing his hands together. But Mr. 
Brocklebank wiped his eyes for the hundredth 
time or so, and Mr. Chick’s cheek seemed to 
be bothering him a good deal. 

“Wind’s in the east! Wind’s in the east!” 
shrilled Jupiter, swinging wildly on his perch. 

They all laughed, and Mr. Chick, with an 
affectionate look at his pet, said, “ ’Tain’t 
either, you silly bird! Calm as a summer 
morning!” Then the little man suddenly 
jumped up, dashed out to the kitchen and 
came back again with a large basket. “Sakes 
alive!” he exclaimed. “If we didn’t come near 
forgettin’ this! And me’n’ Suzanne’s had the 
worst time keeping it secret !” 

He drew the cover off the basket, and, with 
a great clucking, Héloise raised her head. Sud- 
denly they all exclaimed and bent over the 
basket. Out from Héloise’s feathers came 
a veritable swarm of tiny, downy yellow 
chicks, all vigorously peeping and chirping, 
as if to ask where the party was! 

At last, when the little family had been 


‘ duly admired and then taken back to the 


kitchen, Suzanne said, “But, Deeck! You are 
not eating! After starving all these months! 
And with Meester Cheeck’s pie and all that 
birthday cake in front of you!” 

Dick turned and looked into her eyes and 
smiled. Then he rose to his feet, and some- 
thing in his manner made the others do the 
same, although they looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Marquis, can you give us each a chunk of 
that cake?” asked Dick, and Paul hastened to 
do so. Then Dick held his piece aloft. 

“Ladies and gentlemen! Friends all! I pro- 
pose a toast, a—a—a prayer! Vive, vive la 
France! And—God bless Uncle Sam!” 

THE END. 
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VERY spring at the old farm we used to 
put in a row of hills for cantaloupes and 
another for watermelons. But, truth to 

say, our planting melons, like our efforts to 
raise peaches and grapes, was always more or 
less of a joke, for frosts usually killed the 
vines before the melons were half grown. 
Nevertheless, spring always filled us with 
fresh hope that the summer would prove 
warm, and that frosts would hold off until 
October. But we never really raised a melon 
fit for the table until the old squire and Addi- 
son invented the “haymaker.” 

To make hay properly we thought we 
needed two successive days of sun. When rain 
falls nearly every day haying comes to a 
standstill, for if the mown grass is left in the 
field it blackens and rots; if it is drawn to the 
barn, it turns musty in the mow. Usually the 
sun does its duty, but once in a while there 
comes a summer in Maine when there is so 
much wet weather that it is nearly impossible 
to harvest the hay crop. Such a summer was 
that of 1868. 

-At the old farm our rule was to begin hay- 
ing the day after the Fourth of July and to 
push the work as fast as possible, so as to get 
in most of the crop before dog days. That 
summer I remember we had mowed four acres 
of grass on the morning of the fifth. But 
in the afternoon the sky clouded, the night 
turned wet, and the sun scarcely showed again 
for a week. A day and a half of clear weather 
followed; but showers came before the sodden 
swaths could be shaken up and the moisture 
dried out; and then dull or wet days followed 
for a week longer; that-is, to the twenty-first 
of the month. Not a hundredweight of hay 
had we put into the barn, and the first hay 
we had mown had spoiled in the field. 

At such times the northeastern farmer must 
keep his patience—if he can. The old squire 
had seen Maine weather for many years and 
had learned the uselessness of fretting. He 
looked depressed, but merely said that Hal- 
stead and I might as well begin going to the 
district school with the girls. 

In the summer we usually had to work on 
the farm during good weather, as boys of our 
age usually did in those days; but it was now 
too wet to hoe corn or to do other work in 
the field. We could do little except to wait 
for fair weather. Addison, who was a year or 
two older than I, did not go back to school 
and spent much of the time poring over a 
pile of old magazines up in the attic. 


Halstead and I had been going to school 


for four or five days when on coming home 
one afternoon we found a great stir and 
activity round the west barn. Timbers and 
boards had been fetched from an old shed on 
the “Aunt Hannah lot”—a family appurte- 
nance of the home farm—and lay heaped on 
the ground. Two of the hired men were laying 
foundation stones along the side of the barn. 
Addison, who had just driven in with a load 
of long rafters from the old squire’s mill on 
Lurvey’s Stream, called to us to help him un- 
load them. 

“Why, what’s going to be built?” we ex- 
claimed. 

“Haymaker,” he replied shortly. 

The answer did not enlighten us. 

: a eal repeated Halstead wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes, haymaker,” said Addison. “So bear 
a hand here. We’ve got to hurry, too, if we 
are to make any hay this year.” He then told 
us that the old squire had driven to the vil- 
lage six miles away, to get a load of hot- 
house glass. While we stood pondering that 
bit of puzzling information, a third hired man 
drove into the yard on a heavy wagon drawn 
by a span of work horses. On the wagon was 
the old fire box and the boiler of a stationary 
steam engine that we had had for some time 
in the shook shop a mile down the road. 

We learned at supper that Addison and the 
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old squire, having little to do that day except 
watch the weather, had put their heads to- 
gether and hatched a plan to make hay from 
freshly mown grass without the aid of the 
sun. I have always understood that the plan 
originated in something that Addison had 
read, or in some picture that he had seen in 
one of the magazines in the garret. But the 
old squire, who had a spice of Yankee inven- 
tiveness in him, had improved on Addison’s 
first notion by suggesting a glass roof, set 
aslant to a south exposure, so as to utilize 
the rays of the sun when it did shine. : 

The haymaker was simply a long shed built 
against the south side of the barn. The front 
and the ends were boarded up to a height of 
eight feet from the ground. At that height 
strong cedar cross poles were laid, six inches 
apart, so as to form a kind of rack, on which 
the freshly mown grass could be pitched from 
a cart. 

The glass roof was put on as soon as the 
glass arrived; it slanted at an angle of per- 
haps forty degrees from the front of the shed 
up to the eaves of the barn. The rafters, 
which were twenty-six feet in length, were 
hemlock scantlings eight inches wide and two 
inches thick, set edgewise; the panes of glass, 
which were eighteen inches wide by twenty- 
four inches long, were laid in rows upon the 
rafters like shingles. The space between the 
rack of poles and the glass roof was of course 
pervious to the sun rays and often became 
very warm. Three scuttles, four feet square, 
set low in the glass roof and guarded by a 
framework, enabled us to pitch the grass from 
the cart directly into the loft; and I may add 
here that the dried hay could be pitched into 
the haymow through apertures in the side of 
the barn. 

That season the sun scarcely shone at all. 
The old fire box and boiler were needed most 
of the time. We installed the antiquated ap- 
paratus under the open floor virtually in the 
middle of the long space beneath, where it 
served as a hot-air furnace. The tall smoke 
pipe rose to a considerable height above the 
roof of the barn; and to guard against fire 
we carefully protected with sheet iron every- 
thing round it and round the fire box. As the 
boiler was already worn out and unsafe for 
steam, we put no water into it and made no 
effort to prevent the tubes from shrinking. 
For fuel we used slabs from the sawmill. The 
fire box and boiler gave forth a great deal 
of heat, which rose through the layer of grass 
on the poles. 

The entire length of the loft was seventy- 
four feet, and the width was nineteen feet. We 
threw the grass in at the scuttles and spread 
it round in a layer about eighteen inches thick. 
As thus charged, the loft would hold about as 
much hay as grew on an acre. From four to 
seven hours were needed to make the grass 
into hay, but the time varied according as the 
grass was dry or green and damp when mown. 






** Muskmelons ! 
Muskmelons grown 
under glass! ”’ 
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Once in the haymaker it dried so fast that you 
could often see a cloud of steam rising from 
the scuttles in the glass roof, which had to be 
left partly open to make a draft from below. 

f course, we used artificial heat only in 
wet or cloudy weather. When the sun came 
out brightly we depended on solar heat. Per- 
haps half a day served to make a “charge” of 
grass into hay, if we turned it and shook it 
well in the loft. Passing the grass through the 
haymaker required no more work than mak- 
ing hay in the field in good weather. 

In subsequent seasons when the sun shone 
nearly every day during haying time we used 
it less. But when thundershowers or occa- 
sional fogs or heavy dew came it was always 
open to us to put the grass through the hay- 
maker. In a wet season it gave us a delightful 
feeling of independence. “Let it rain,” the 
old squire used to say with a smile. “We’ve 
got the haymaker.” 

Late in September the first fall after we 
built the haymaker, there came a heavy gale 
that blew off fully one half the apple crop 
—Baldwins, greenings, blue pearmains and 
spitzenburghs. Since we could barrel none of 
the windfalls as number one fruit, that part of 
our harvest, more than a thousand bushels, 
seemed likely to prove a loss. The old squire 
would never make cider to sell; and we young 
folks at the farm, particularly Theodora and 
Ellen, disliked exceedingly to dry apples by 
hand. 

But there lay all those fair apples. It 
seemed such a shame to let them go to waste 
that the matter was on all our minds. At the 
breakfast table one morning Ellen remarked 
that we might use the haymaker for drying 
apples if we only had some one to pare and 
slice them. 

“But I cannot think of anyone,” she added 
hastily, fearful lest she be asked to do the 
work evenings. 

“Nor can I,” Theodora added with equal 
haste, “unless some of those paupers at the 
town farm could be set about it.” 

“Poor paupers!”” Addison exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. “Too bad!” 

“Lazy things, I say!” grandmother ex- 
claimed. ‘‘There’s seventeen on the farm, and 
eight of them are abundantly able to work 
and earn their keep.” 

“Yes, if they only had the wit,” the old 
squire said; he was one of the selectmen that 
year, and he felt much solicitude for the town 

or. 

“Perhaps they’ve wit enough to pare 
apples,” Theodora remarked hopefully. 

“Maybe,” the old squire said in doubt. “So 
far as they are able they ought to work, just 
as those who have to support them must 
work.” 

The old squire, after consulting with two 
other selectmen, finally offered five of the 
paupers fifty cents a day and their board if 
they would come to our place and dry apples. 
Three of the five were women, one was an 
elderly man, and the fifth was a not over- 
bright youngster of eighteen, no other. in fact 
than the “Zinky” of our adventure with 
the Egyptian bees. So far from disliking the 
project all five hailed it with delight. 

Having paupers round the place was by no 
means an unmixed pleasure. We equipped 
them with apple parers, corers and slicers and 
set them to work in the basement of the hay- 
maker. We prepared large trays of woven 
wire to be set in rows on the rack overhead. 
It was then October; the fire necessary to 
keep the workers warm was enough to dry 
the trays of sliced apples almost as fast as 
they could be filled. 

For more than a month the five paupers 
worked there, sometimes well, sometimes 
badly. They dried nearly two tons of apples, 
which, if I remember right, brought six cents 
a pound that year. The profit from that ven- 
ture alone nearly paid for the haymaker. 





The weather was bright the next haying 
time, so bright indeed that it was scarcely 
worth while to dry grass in the haymaker; 
and the next summer was just as sunny. It 
was in the spring of that second year that 
Theodora and Ellen asked whether they might 
not put their boxes of flower seeds and to- 
mato seeds into the haymaker to give them 
an earlier start, for the spring suns warmed 
the ground under the glass roof while the 
snow still lay on the ground outside. In Maine 
it is never safe to plant a garden much before 
the middle of May; but we sometimes tried 
to get an earlier start by means of hotbeds 
on the south side of the farm buildings. In 
that way we used to start tomatoes, radishes, 
lettuce and even sweet corn, early potatoes, 
carrots and other vegetables, and then trans- 
planted them to the open garden when settled 
warm weather came. 

The girls’ suggestion gave us the idea of 
using the haymaker as a big hothouse. The 
large area -under glass made the scheme at- 
tractive. On the 2d of April we prepared the 
ground and planted enough garden seeds of 
all kinds to produce plants enough for an acre 
of land. The plants came up quickly and 
thrived and were successfully transplanted. 
We thus won a great victory over adverse 
nature and climate. We had sweet corn, green 
peas and everything else that a large garden 
yields a fortnight or three weeks earlier than 
we ever had had them before, and in such 
abundance that we were able to sell the sur- 
plus profitably at the neighboring village. 

We transplanted the sweet corn, the to- 
matoes and the other vegetables to the outer 
garden early in June. Addison then suggested 
that. we plant all the ground under the hay- 
maker to cantaloupes, and we adopted the 
suggestion enthusiastically. On the 4th of 
June we planted forty-five hills with seed. 

The venture proved the most successful of 
all. The melon plants came up as well as they 
could have done in Colorado or Arizona. It 
is astonishing how many cantaloupes will 
grow on a plot of ground seventy-four feet 
long by nineteen feet wide. On the 16th of 
September we counted nine hundred and 
fifty-four melons, many of them large and 
nearly all of them yellow and finely ripened! 
They had matured in ninety days. 

In fact, the crop proved an “embarrassment 
of riches.” We feasted on them ourselves and 
we gave them to our neighbors, and yet our 
store did not visibly diminish. The county 
fair occurred on September 22 that fall; and 
Addison suggested loading a farm wagon— 
one with a body fifteen feet long—with about 
eight hundred of the cantaloupes and tempt- 
ing the public appetite—at ten cents a melon. 
The girls helped us to decorate the wagon 
attractively with asters, dahlias, goldenrod 
and other autumn flowers, and they lined the 
wagon body with paper. It really did look 
fine, with all those yellow melons in it. We 
hired our neighbor, Tom Edwards, who had 
a remarkably resonant voice, to act as a 
“barker” for us. 

The second day of the fair—the day on 
which the greatest crowd usually attends— 
we arrived with our load at eight o’clock in 
the morning, took up a favorable position on 
the grounds and cut a couple of melons in 
halves to show how yellow and luscious they 
were. 

“All ready, now, Tom!” Addison exclaimed 
when all our preparations were made. “Let’s 
hear you earn that two dollars we’ve got to 
pay you.” 

Walking round in circles, Tom began: 

“Muskmelons! Muskmelons grown under 
glass! Home-grown muskmelons! Maine 
muskmelons grown under a glass roof! Sweet 
and luscious! Only ten cents! Walk up, ladies 
and gentlemen, and see what your old native 
state can do—under glass! Walk up, young 
fellows, and treat your girls! Don’t be stingy ! 
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Only ten cents apiece—and one of these lus- 
cious melons will treat three big girls or five 
little ones! A paper napkin with every melon! 
Don’t wait! They are going fast! All be gone 
before ten o’clock! Try one and see what the 
old Pine Tree State will do—under glass!” 
That is far from being the whole of Tom’s 
“bally-hoo.” Walking round and round in ever 
larger circles, he constantly varied his praises 
and his jokes. But the melons were their own: 


HER TICKET 


AD, will you give me two dollars?” 
sang a hopeful voice up the stairway. 
“What for, John ?” 

“I’m going to take Hazel to the senior ban- 
quet, dad, and I need the money.” 

John Harrison, Jr., son of the high-school 
principal and president of his class, stood at 
the bottom of the stairs. Money meant little 
to him. His father had a small salary—how 
little John did not know or care. All he knew 
was that the supply had never failed him. He 
stood rubbing the banisters with his gloved 
hand. “Can I have it, father?” he called 
again. 

“Don’t know, John. We'll talk about it 
to-night.” 

“But I’ve got to have it now. They’re going 
to sell tickets this noon, and the first buyers 
get the best tables.” 

“Why can’t you take another table, John?” 

“Why, dad!” exclaimed John. “I’m class 
president! I’ve got to sit at the best table! 
The committee won’t guarantee my seat if I 
buy late, but I have the right to buy the first 
tickets.” 

“Then you’d better come upstairs for a 
while, John,” said his father slowly. “I want 
to say something to you.” 

John pulled off his cap, sent it sailing to the 
window seat and dashed up the twenty-two 
carpeted steps. His father was looking out of 
the library window. Without turning, he 
spoke as John entered. 

“Well, my boy, what about it ?” 

“What’s the. matter, dad? Why all the 
trouble? Aren’t you going to let me have the 
money ?” 

“T don’t know. How badly do you want 
it?” 

“Why, dad, I’ve asked Hazel to go with me, 
and even if I hadn’t I’m president and must 
go!” 

“H’m. John, how much do you think of 
Hazel ?” 

John squirmed in his chair. “Why?” he 
asked. 

“T just wondered.” 

“Well, I suppose I like her.” 

“When did you start going with her?” 

“Qh, I don’t know; a while ago.” 

“Tf you had money of your own, John, 
would you take her to the banquet ?” 

“You bet I would!” 

“Then why not earn it?” 

“Oh —- 

John whistled, balanced his chair on its 
rear legs, shoved his hands into his pockets 
and pulled out a knife. He was not planning 
to cut anyone, but he wanted to think, and he 
could think better when his hands were occu- 
pied with something. To earn the money had 
not occurred to him. 

“TI was just thinking,” said his father, “that, 
if I paid for Hazel’s ticket, she ought to go 
with me. It’s usually the custom, you know, 
for a lady to go with the man who pays for 
her ticket.” 

“But, father!” 

“And since you’re counting on entertaining 
the girl yourself instead of letting me do it, I 
wondered whether you ought not pay the bill 
rather than I. I want you to fix this in mind, 
my boy: I’m ready to pay for your school, 
for your home and for your clothes; but 
when it comes to girls, they’re yours, John, 
not mine. They go with you, not with me. 
They are interested in you, not in me. And 
somehow you've got to pay for them. We had 
better begin now rather than later.” 

John listened soberly. His father did not 
often talk in that way, but when he did John 
knew that he meant what he said. His father 
seemed to step into his life just at little turn- 
ing points. He did not forever keep nagging at 
him, nor did he interfere much with John’s 
plans unless he came to him for advice. But 
once in a while he would talk to him just as 
he was talking now. 

Their last talk of the kind had occurred 
nearly a year before. Then they had discussed 
the relative values of grades and basket ball. 
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best advertisement. All who bought them 
pronounced them delicious; and frequently 
they bought one or two more to prove to 
their friends how good they were. 

At ten o’clock we still had a good many 
melons; but toward noon business became 
very brisk, and at one o’clock only six melons 
were left. 

In honor of this crop we rechristened the 
old haymaker the “cantaloupe coaxer.” 


“Y 
James 


H. 
Lewis 


John had recited oftener since that time. He 
did not play the game any less; indeed, he 
was the star forward on the team; but when 
he was not actually on the floor of the gym- 
nasium he thought less about the game than 
he had before. 

Now as his father quietly talked John 
knew that he was again speaking sense. He 
hung his head in thought, then straightened 





up. 

“All right, father. I'll make you a proposi- 
tion. If you'll lend me the two dollars, I'll 
either pay you back before the banquet or not 

oO ” 


His father turned, looked him squarely in 
the eyes and said, “It’s a bargain, my boy. I 
think I'll ask you to sign a note, so I can have 
something to show for it.” 

The idea of signing a note did not much 
attract John, but he knew that business men 
signed them and that this was a business 
transaction. So he agreed. 

John Harrison, Sr., drew up the contract; 
John Harrison, Jr., signed it, and the two 
dollars changed hands. John, Sr., again 
turned to gaze silently out of the window. 
John, Jr., rose quietly, started, stopped, 
turned and then left the room. He was going 
either to pay the two dollars back or “bust.” 
At noon he bought his two tickets for the first 
table; but he remembered that they belonged 
to his father. 

When John was on his way home that 
afternoon Perc Brown whistled to him. He 
waited for Perc to catch up. Perc was popular 
enough in school, but he did not play much 
on the athletic teams. His one stunt was the 
half-mile race in track meets. He “came out” 
in the spring, but not in the fall or much 
during the winter. His father owned a small 
and not very profitable grocery store, and 
Perc helped pay his own expenses by carry- 
ing newspapers. He received only three dol- 
lars a week for the work, and the route was 
eight miles long. However, the distance did 
not so much matter, for he had the use of a 
horse, a skittish, rangy beast in fresh from the 
plains. Just before sending it in to the city for 





sale some one had made a pretense of break- 
ing it, and it had stopped bucking—but how 
that horse could run! It knew its master and 
served him well, but once it had kicked an- 


“other boy out of its stall. 


“Say, Jack, want a job?” asked Perc as he 
fell into step. 

“What doing ?” 

“Carrying my papers. 

“T don’t know. What’s the matter ?” 

“Indoor track begins to-morrow, and I’d 
like to take a crack at it. Your basket-ball 
season’s done now, and you’ve nothing at all 
to do.” 

“What made you pick on me?” asked John 
cautiously. 

“Well, if I am to get in some training, some 
one will have to carry my papers. It’s no snap 
of a job, and I'd rather trust you to do it than 
anybody else.” 

“How long do you want me to do it ?” 

“Week or so.” 

“How much will you give me?” 

“Two and a quarter, and the use of the 
horse.” 

“Umph, easy money—for you, Perc. But 
does anyone else ever ride your horse ?” 

“No, though I think you could. I'll help 
you start. He probably won’t buck. He may 
run away, but that’s all.” 

John’s heart took an extra beat. “All?” he 

asked scornfully. “You said a mouthful then, 
Perc. Say, if I ride that beast, and he runs 
away, and I break my neck—well, that is 
all!” ; 
John had seen the horse run once and was 
glad he was seeing it from the sidewalk; yet 
he needed the two dollars and needed them 
badly. Of course, if the horse should run 
away, he would be at the hospital instead of 
the banquet; but if it should not run, he 
would have earned his borrowed dollars. 

“Think I can ride your horse, Perc?” he 
asked. 

“Sure, if you’re willing to take the chance. 
If you'll risk yourself, I’ll risk the horse.” 

“Done,” said John. “When do I begin ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

As a matter of fact John began his job that 
afternoon. Perc superintended the start. He 
told him again at what houses to leave the 
newspapers and saw him start. It was a glori- 
ous day in early spring, and, though the horse 
shied a little, it behaved pretty well on the 
whole. John was a little nervous when he 
went home after his first ride, but he was 
happy. 

For four days he went somewhat appre- 
hensively to the barn every afternoon, sad- 
dled the horse, backed it out and climbed on 
its back. Every time he did so he wondered 
how long it would be before the horse would 
take a notion to “shake” him. But each day 
he grew more hopeful that the end of the 
week would come before he should have 
trouble with the horse. 

The last day dawned dark and chilly. By 
noon a heavy sleet was driving in from the 
north. Trees, bushes, sidewalks and roads 
were all covered with an icy sleet. Automo- 
biles, guarding their rubber tires with chains, 
crept slowly along. The delivery wagons 
crawled carefully up and down the streets. 
Small boys swarmed everywhere with their 
sleds and made the walks dangerous. 

John started resolutely for Perc’s barn. 


” 


He would show them — Hazel, his father, 


Perc Brown, Perc’s horse — everyone ! 
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What an afternoon! He took what comfort 
he could in remembering that it was his last 
trip with the newspapers, and that the ban- 
quet was that night. He trotted and slid along 
the walks to the barn. A dozen times, as he 
caught at a tree or a pole or a fence to stop 
his slipping, he hesitated and debated whether 
to turn back. Why go on? It was not his 
paper route. Suppose people should miss their 
papers for one night; they would not blame 
him much. Many would think that the wind 
had blown them away. Then he wondered 
what Hazel and his father would say if they 
should find out he had dodged his work. He 
had agreed to earn the money. He had already 
got the money and therefore must do what he 
had promised. He could not back out at the 
last minute, even if no one would know 
the difference. Undecided, he steadied himself 
against a telephone pole and kicked its sleety 
surface. Hazel would probably not know, he 
reflected; and yet, he would have to look 
straight at her when he told her that he him- 
self had earned the tickets for the banquet. 

That settled it. He went straight to the 
barn, spoke quietly to the horse, fastened the 
cinches of the saddle and put on the bridle. 

“Tt’s a big risk with this horse,” he said to 
himself, but nevertheless he led the animal 
out of the doorway. 

As the horse felt the crunching of the ice 
under its feet it jumped suddenly. “Whoa, 
Dragon! Whoa, boy!” John cried. “Whoa! 
Whoa! Stand still!” 

But the ice snapped under Dragon’s hoofs 
like a nest of machine guns. He pulled and 
mem jumped from side to side and at every 
unge became more excited. “Whoa, Dragon!” 
John cried again and again. 

Suddenly he seized the saddle horn and 
swung himself to the horse’s back. For a frac- 
tion of a second the horse stood quivering 
with fear; then, gathering his whole mighty 
strength together, he took the bit between his 
teeth and plunged down the alley. He was 
wild again and mad with fear. 

Dragon swung into the street, slipped to his 
knees and round on his haunches, got his feet 
under him again with a lunge and once more 


‘sprang forward. “Whoa, boy, whoa!” shouted 


John, but he was no longer dealing with a 
tame animal. Dragon changed into a jumpy 
gallop. He shied at a glassy tree; then an 
automobile horn sounded behind him, and he 
forgot all the laws of horse sense and horse 
training. He bolted. 

“Runaway! Runaway!” screamed a boy 
from a doorway. 

Ka-luck! Ka-luck! Ka-luck! Ka-luck! the 
horse’s hoofs clattered on the frozen sleet. 

John hugged the saddle horn. Flop! Flop! 
Flop! the saddle sprang up to hit him. It 
seemed to him that he lighted in the seat only 
once in a dozen jumps. “Ungh! Ungh!” he 
groaned as his breath was jolted out. But he 
gritted his teeth. He would show them— 
Hazel, his father, Perc Brown, Perc’s horse— 
everyone! He would hang on that horse until 
daylight if necessary. 

The avenue went down a slope and then up 
a steep hill. Like an avalanche the horse hur- 
tled down the slope. A slip, a slide to the 
gutter, and horse and rider would be flung in 
a broken heap at the side of the road. 

The slope seemed endless. The glassy trees 
flew past like poles beside an express train. 
A giant bobsled covered with boys thundered 
down the sidewalk to the right, then another 
and another. It seemed as if the world had 
been covered with a glacier, and all the inhab- 
itants were sliding. A wheezing automobile 
started carefully out from a side street, but at 
sight of the bolting horse waited to let it 
pass. John was bending low over the horn of 
the saddle. Man and beast flashed by, a flying 
horse with some one on its back. Farther and 
farther down the hill they tore. Nearer and 
nearer came the bottom and a chance for 
safety. “Whoa, Dragon! Whoa, Dragon! 
Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” John gasped with 
every beat of the hoofs. 

Suddenly the slope ceased. The horse, now 
running on level ground, lifted its head a 
trifle. Then the steep hill began. 

“Whoa, boy! Whoa!” John cried. “Whoa! 
Whoa!” 

The puffing beast shortened its jumps, 
trotted, walked, stopped. It was exhausted. 
It now realized that the burden on its back 
still remained and that it was speaking in 
strangely familiar tones. The ice indeed still 
cracked under its feet, but there seemed to be 
no danger. It took a step forward, and the ice 
cracked again but did no harm. The horse 
took a few more steps; then it stopped. 

“Now, Dragon,” said John, “you’re going 
back home, and you're going to carry those 
papers. Turn round!” And he pulled the rein. 
That night, when John and Hazel reached 
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the banquet hall, the rest of the class had 
reached the second course. As the class presi- 
dent came in with his partner they nodded 
their heads wisely and made funny remarks. 
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But neither John nor Hazel cared, for both 
were very proud. John had really earned the 
right to take Hazel to the banquet, and Hazel 
regarded him as a true knight. 


THE SILVER RIDGE 


Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter Four in which the boys follow a trail 


MM gave a loud hurrah and whacked 
Charley on the shoulder. At that junc- 
ture, when trouble seemed to be in the 

air, nothing could have delighted him more 
than to have Charley join him. 

“But say, have you any grub?” he asked 
the Indian anxiously. 

“Got flour, pork, tea,” replied the Indian. 
“Beans, sugar, too. Sure, we eat heap. Ketch 
plenty fish, shoot plenty deer, rabbit.” 

The supplies were timely, for Tom’s were 
running low; and moreover a skilled hunter 
like Charley would still further stock the 
larder with game. 

So indeed it turned out. The very next 
morning Charley went into the woods before 
dawn and killed a deer. Deer were out of 
season, but, being an Indian, Charley was not 
subject to the game laws. 

The deer gave them meat enough for a long 
time, for the Ojibwa cut the venison into 
strips and dried it over a slow, smoky fire. 
When boiled it made a curiously tasteless 
mess, but Tom’s stomach was growing hard- 
ened to unsavory fare. Although he still 
craved pie and fresh vegetables, he was al- 
ways hungry enough to eat anything that he 
could find. 

From that time on Charley provisioned the 
camp. Either about dawn or about dusk he 
would make a short trip, from which he al- 
most always came back with a hare or a duck 
or some other pleasant morsel. He used an 
inferior muzzle-loading shotgun; nevertheless 
he would have lived well in a country where 
Tom would have starved. 

Meanwhile Tom continued to be anxious 
about the claim. He had not the slightest 
doubt that the gravel quarry was the object 
of his visitor’s interest. He knew that, if 
Moore had discovered ore, he could have 
staked out a mining claim regardless of home- 
stead rights. Since he wanted the homestead 
rights he must be after the quarry, for home- 
stead rights include quarry privileges. In the 
circumstances it was maddening to be able 
to do nothing while the days slipped past 
except wait for some of Uncle Phil’s family to 
turn up, and the time approached when it 
would be open to anyone to claim the place. 
And it was especially maddening that he 
would be too young by a few weeks to claim 
the place himself. He determined to hold on 
until July at any rate; after that he would 
use every expedient he could think of to keep 
possession until September. 

A few mornings later Charley, who had 
started to the spring for water, stopped, knelt 
down, scrutinized the ground and came back 
hurriedly. “Somebody been here last night,” 
he announced. 

Tom went to look. He could see nothing 
where the Ojibwa pointed except a faint 
indentation in the earth. 

“Yes—you look!” insisted Charley, indi- 
cating one spot after another as he followed 
the trail. Then with a sudden cry of triumph 
he pointed at the clear imprint of a mocca- 
sined foot in soft earth just a few feet below 
the spring. 

“An Indian?” said Tom, bending over. 

“White man,” corrected the trailer. “Indian 

walk straight; white man turn toes out like 
bird. Him stop here—see—set down gun,” he 
added as he continued to follow the trail with 
what seemed to Tom almost supernatural 
skill. “Go on again, close up to cabin. Stop 
here—long time—look—listen. Mebbe think 
steal something. Then him turn round—go 
back. Let’s see where him go.” 
_ But even Charley failed to follow the trail 
lor more than a hundred yards from the 
barn; and after breakfast rain set in and de- 
stroyed any further hope he may have had of 
finding it. 

The thought of that mysterious prowler in 
the dark preyed on Tom’s mind. It could 
hardly have been young Moore; it might 
have been red-haired McLeod, looking for a 
chance to “run him off,” as he had threatened. 
Tom decided to stand guard, and for the next 

two nights he did keep awake from dark until 
long after midnight; but ho one came near. 





After all it might have been only some stray 
half-breed or voyageur, attracted by the fire- 
light, though such a one would almost surely 
have come up openly to the camp. 

Tom gradually ceased to think of the inci- 
dent. He cleared the rubbish from the burned 
house, sorted the still serviceable lumber and 
salvaged any household articles or metal that 
he could find. He unearthed an old frying 
pan, two tin plates and a tin washbow! that 
were not seriously damaged—all of them use- 
ful articles just then. Two days passed in 
those activities. The night after the second 


reaching the roof. Another bushel of damp 
earth put the fire out completely, and Tom 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

For a time, then, the boys stood shivering 
in the dark, uncertain what to do; they did 
not dare to light a fire lest it should draw a 
shot from their enemy. For half an hour they 
waited and watched, but, as all remained 
quiet, they finally carried their blankets to a 
cedar thicket and lay down. For a long time 
they could not sleep, but at last managed to 
get several hours of rest. 

In the morning they were able to see what 
damage had been done. It was not great. The 
whole interior of the barn smelled indeed of 
smoke, but aside from that no harm had been 
done except to the blankets, which had been 
slightly scorched, and to the sack of flour, 
which had been burned here and there by 
falling brands. 

The fire was plainly incendiary. The rub- 
bish lay piled against the walls, and, going 
to it and coming from it, were the distinct 
footprints of a man. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Charley. “See! We git 
him this time!” 

Tom felt vindictively eager to track the 
man down; his dastardly attempt to burn 
them out was too much to endure. After 
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For a moment they both stood tensely expectant 


day Tom awakened from deep sleep to find 
Charley tugging at his shoulder. He smelled 
smoke and saw a red glare. “Fire! Levez!” 
Charley shouted. “Git up! Le feu!” 

Fumbling blindly for his gun and his blan- 
kets, Tom leaped up. Flames were running up 
the logs of the reconstructed barn and spout- 
ing through the eaves. 

Seizing the water bucket Tom threw the 
contents on the fire. Then Charley seized the 
empty bucket and darted toward the spring. 
He had scarcely turned his back when a shred 
of flaming bark dropped into the scattered 
hay; for a moment Tom thought the whole 
place was going to burn. Rushing forward, 
he stamped out the blazing hay and as best he 
could scraped the dangerous mass together 
with a pole. 

Charley came back with more water; but 
by that time Tom had realized that the fire 
was burning only on the outside of the build- 
ing and was taking little real hold on the 
logs. They could keep it from doing much 
damage if they could prevent its getting into 
the roof. The boys began to scrape up earth 
with sticks and throw it on the fire. As they 
worked Tom saw that the fire had started in 
a pile of old boards that some one had placed 
against the barn. 

He was pointing out the pile of boards to 
Charley when the faint sound of an explosion 
came from the direction of the silver ridge, 
and a shower of buckshot rained from the 
roof of the cabin. The boys jumped back, and 
Charley uttered a low exclamation. Then for 
a moment they both stood tensely expectant. 
But no second shot came. 

Regaining courage, they began again to 
fight the fire, which was already burning 
lower. The log walls had not really caught 
fire, but only the bark; the earth that the 
boys had thrown upon the walls had checked 
the flames sufficiently to keep them from 


swallowing a hurried breakfast the boys 
started on the man hunt. 

At first the fellow’s trail was not hard to 
follow. It led them to the birch ridge, where 
they found a place where he had been lying 
for a considerable time. There on the ground 
lay an empty shotgun shell. But a few yards 
farther on Charley lost the track on some 
hard ground. He circled about like a hound 
and finally stopped near the creek with a sub- 
dued cry of triumph. He had found the trail 
again. Following it a few rods farther, they 
saw the mark where the man had drawn his 
canoe ashore; it was surrounded with foot- 
prints. 

“Here’s the end, Charley,” said Tom in dis- 
appointment. “We can’t tell whether he went 
upstream or down.” 

The Ojibwa boy squinted thoughtfully both 
at the tracks and at the mark of the canoe. 
“Think him must go upriver,” he declared at 
last. 

Tom could not guess why Charley thought 
so, but he knew the Indian’s skill. Charley’s 
own birch canoe was cached a little way up- 
stream; they launched it, made a portage 
round the rapid and then went slowly and 
quietly up the now shrunken creek. At the 
stern Tom dipped his paddle softly; amid- 
ships, Charley sat motionless and turned a 
lynx eye now on one side of the stream, now 
on the other. 

When they had gone less than half a mile 
up the creek Charley lifted his hand with a 
warning grunt and then signaled Tom to turn 
the canoe inshore. There they found that the 
muddy strand had been disturbed, and that a 
root on a cedar snag had been recently 
snapped off. 

Charley seemed satisfied. Landing, he 
stooped and carefully examined the bank 
then off he trailed with his nose halfway to 
the ground. Tom saw scarcely anything, but 
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within ten minutes Charley found a battered 
canoe, cunningly hidden under a dense thicket 
twenty yards from the water. The paddles 


‘were in it, but nothing else. 


“Now we find him quick!” muttered Char- 
ley. Tom himself could almost have picked 
out the careless trail that led away from the 
cached canoe. It crossed a swamp and went 
up a slope; and then the Indian stopped and 
sniffed. “Smoke!” he whispered, pointing over 
the hill. 

Tom’s heart thumped and he cocked his re- 
peater. He was expecting at any moment now 
to shoot or be shot at. Keeping under cover 
wherever they could, the two boys crawled 
over the slope. From the top they could see 
nothing, but now even Tom could smell the 
smoke. For ten yards more they made their 
snaky way through the brush and then caught 
sight of a shelter of bark and boughs in front 
of a smouldering heap of white ashes. After 
throwing a searching look in every direction 
Charley rose boldly with an exclamation of 
disgust and walked up to the camp. 

There were a few tin cooking utensils and a 
sapin couch on which were a pair of dirty 
blankets. On one of the blankets Tom found 
a reddish hair, slightly gray at one end. It 
confirmed his suspicions. The camp was un- 
doubtedly McLeod’s. As he had threatened, 
he was trying to run Tom off the homestead. 
With a little more luck they might have 
caught him. 

“Him come back,” said Charley hopefully. 
“We lay for him.” 

At that moment it occurred to Tom that 
while they were spying on McLeod, McLeod 
might have been spying on them; finding 
them so far from home, he might have 
sneaked back and be even then wrecking their 
—_ The thought made Tom anxious to get 

ack. 

Charley followed him reluctantly. They 
raced the canoe down the creek and to Tom’s 
astonishment and relief found their posses- 
sions undisturbed and in order except for the 
soot and other evidences of the fire. Tom sat 
down upon a pile of logs, and Charley stared 
stolidly at the débris. To clear up that débris 
would never have occurred to his Indian 
mind. 

“Tf only Uncle Phil knew what he was 
losing!” Tom murmured. “Or if I only knew 
where to find him!” 

Remembering the tattered snapshot, he 
took it from his pocket and looked at it. 
Charley came and glanced over his shoulder. 

“Who is him?” he asked. 

“Uncle Phil and his two boys,” explained 
Tom. “They own this place; it isn’t mine.” 

“T know him!” ejaculated Charley, putting 
a brown thumb on Dave Jackson’s face. “And 
him!” he added, indicating the other boy. 
“They work in mine camp way up the 
Wawista, what vou call Blackfish River.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you saw 
them, Charley!” cried Tom. “How long ago 
was it ?” 

“Sure, I see him. I talk to him; he ask 
me if any prospectors up where I trap. Just 
when I come out—two-three days ‘fore I see 
you.” 

Tom almost shouted with joy. “Good gra- 
cious!” he exclaimed. “You had the clue to 
the puzzle all the while, and I didn’t know it! 
Charley, I’ve got to go and bring them here 
quick! Is it far?” 

“I go git him,” Charley offered. 

“No, I must see them and explain things. 
It means thousands of dollars, Charley ; more 
than you could earn by years of trapping. 
Besides, one of us must stay here on guard. 
Can you tell me how to get to this mining 
camp ?” 

Charley explained that the camp was a 
small settlement two or three days distant by 
canoe, and known as Roswick. The road was 
easy to find. Charley of course could not say 
whether the Jackson boys were still there, but 
as the camp was just opening for the summer, 
Tom thought they would probably not have 
left. 

“We go up this creek,” Charley explained, 
“mebbe half day, up to the big carry place by 
long rapid. Make long portage then; trail 
hard to find, two-three mile, right over to 
Wawista River. We go down him, then up 
Fish River and come to Roswick, mebbe two- 
three days. I go quicker’n you.” 

“Yes, I know you could,” said Tom; “but 
if you show me where to hit the long portage 
I can go alone. You'll have to stay here and 
do your best to keep McLeod from burning 
the camp.” 

“T lay for him, sure enough,” said the 
Ojibwa. His eves glowed, and he gripped the 
stock of his rifle. “Hope he come back; he git 
good dose buckshot next time.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Lord Reading 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE IDLE YOUNG MAN forty years from 
now will be a needy old one. 


From ee Bees should learn to mend their 


Wa 
A Bee just Works; a Beaver Works and Plays. 


FOR TWO LOVERS the other people in the 
world have about the importance of figures in 
a painting. 


NOT THAT IT MAKES any difference, but 
how much, we wonder, has the former Kaiser 
Wilhelm contributed to the support of Euro- 
pean war orphans? We have failed to see the 
announcement. 


NOT ALL the war gardens have been allowed 
to run to weeds. The employees of the Frick 
Coke Company in Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the neighborhood last year raised 
garden produce of a market value of $322,000 
on their own land or on plots hired of the 
company. 


IS ANY GAME more nearly universal than 
tennis? The United States, having just won 
the Davis cup from Australasia, has received 
a challenge from Spain. A team is expected 
from India, and in the preliminary play-off 
there will be contestants from Great Britain, 
Australasia, France, Japan and perhaps from 
Mexico. 


BASKET WILLOW will grow in swampy 
places that are of no value for any other pur- 
pose, and it is not uncommon for the owner 
to make more money from such tracts than 
he makes from carefully cultivated fields. 
Three tons of willow cuttings to the acre is a 
quite possible yield, and this year the product 
is in active demand at prices that range from 
$35 to $45 a ton. 


RECENTLY ALBERT, King of the Bel- 
gians, fell heir to an island in the Lake of 
Como, Italy. He offered it to the Italian gov- 
ernment on condition that it should become 
a residence for artists. The Italian undersec- 
retary for the fine arts is now carrying out 
the King’s wishes and believes that the com- 
munity will be ready for painters, musicians 
and poets by next summer. 


BEREA COLLEGE at the foot of the Cum- 
berland Range in Kentucky owns two moun- 
tains, four thousand acres of forest and its 
own sawmill. Students, who must work at 
least two consecutive hours a day under the 
supervision of a superintendent of labor, pa- 
trol the forest, mark the dead timber and cut, 
haul and saw the logs for firewood. At present 
no sound timber is cut, for there is enough 
dead stuff to supply all needs. 


THE WALTER REED Hospital in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, has an electrically 
operated talking machine that furnishes music 
to any of the patients who care to listen. A 
receiving set stands by each bedside. By lift- 
ing the little instrument to his ear a patient 
can listen to music whenever he likes. At a 
fixed hour every day some one reads aloud 
the news into the transmitter, and immediately 
it is within reach of every patient who wishes 
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to hear it. Patients who are too ill to listen 
are not disturbed, nor are those who wish to 
listen deprived of the pleasure. 


o 9 
WHAT OF THE CABLES? 


EN Germany signed the Treaty of 
Versailles it agreed to surrender all 
right and title to the submarine cables 


that German enterprise had laid. It was to- 


receive in return a substantial credit on the 
“reparations” account that the victorious 
Allies exacted. Now the question arises how 
the cables are to be divided and administered. 

During the war the control of the German 
cables fell into the hands of Great Britain, 
France and Japan, and there they still remain. 
The cables that went to German ports were 
cut, and the terminals were moved to Brest 
or to Penzance. Even to-day you cannot 
cable direct to Berlin, or to Copenhagen, or to 
Rome, or to Stockholm. The message must go 
either through London or through Paris, and 
we learn from evidence taken before a Senate 
committee that the British secret service gets 
copies of all messages that pass through Lon- 
don. Though the English and French have 
denied that government messages are in- 
spected, they could inspect them at any time, 
and we could hardly detect the inspection. We 
can cable to Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
only through European cables, and our line 
to Manila runs through the island of Yap, 
over which Japan now claims absolute sov- 
ereignty. 

Naturally, the United States is not disposed 
to acquiesce in the control of all the strategic 
points in the cable system of the world by 
England, France and Japan. Neither is Italy. 
Both countries want some form of interna- 
tional control that will give them and other 
nations equal rights over the under - water 
wires. It is a part of the still persisting mental 
attitude of the war that leads Great Britain 
and Japan and France to insist on retaining 
the advantages that fell to them through mili- 
tary operations. But even so they ought not 
to keep them at the expense of the nations 
that fought beside them. 

The conference that was called at Washing- 
ton to settle the whole question did not suc- 
ceed in settling it. The United States still has 
to submit to the interference of other nations 
in the use its citizens make of the cables of the 
world. But the conference did not adjourn in 
despair. Negotiations are still going forward 
among the various ambassadors in Washing- 
ton, and, if they cannot reach an agreement, 
the conference will be called together again. 
We are sure that the justice of the American 
position will be recognized in the end. 


og? 


THE INAUGURATION 


UBLIC opinion will heartily approve the 
decision that the arrangements for the 
inauguration of President Harding shail 

be simple. Whenever an election has resulted 
in a political overturn the inauguration is 
made the occasion of party rejoicing. Enthu- 
siastic politicians flock to the capital to see 
the ceremony and are there elbowed by the 
thousands of men and women who are always 
attracted by a crowd, especially if there is a 
militaty parade to watch and a ball to link 
one day with the next. 

That sort of inauguration costs the govern- 
ment a great deal of money, and the visitors 
spend a great deal more and get very little 
for it. But this is no time either for public or 
for private extravagance. Party sentiment has 
been running high, and Republican rejoicing 
over the impending change of administration 
is excusable; but the condition of the coun- 
try and of the world admonishes us most 
sternly that popular jubilation, which usually 
degenerates into revelry, is untimely and in 
bad taste. Mr..Harding’s decision respects that 
lesson of the time. 

The inauguration of a President is an im- 
pressive ceremony in itself and needs no 
accessories. It has changed but little since 
Washington first took office at the tempo- 
rary capital in New York. It begins with the 
taking of the oath and ends with a brief ad- 
dress; there is nothing between. The oath, 
which is prescribed by the Constitution, is 
simple but comprehensive. The President 
swears that he will faithfully perform the 
duties of President of the United States and 
to the best of his ability will preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. Robert R. Livingston, the 
chancellor of the State of New York, admin- 
istered the oath to Washington, but ever since 
then the duty and privilege have been appro- 
priately conferred on the chief justice. It is 


understood that the Bible to be used for the 
ceremony on March 4 is the same one that 
Washington kissed when at the end of the oath 
he solemnly said, “I swear it. So help me God.” 
Necessarily the circumstances .in which a 
Vice President is suddenly raised to the high- 
est office by the death of a President are 
different from those of an ordinary inaugura- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt, summoned to Buffalo 
when informed of the shooting of President 
McKinley, took the oath immediately after 
the President’s death. The inauguration has 
sometimes taken place in the Senate Chamber. 
But for many years it has been the custom to 
have it on the portico of the Senate wing of 
the Capitol, where it is possible for thousands 
of spectators to see the ceremony, although 
only a very few of them can hear the words 
spoken. It will take place there this year. 
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THE HANDY MAN 


r “HERE is an almost universal opinion 
that every girl should be brought up to 
be capable in the domestic arts, to be, in 

short, a good housekeeper; but it is generally 
deemed of less importance that every boy 
should be brought up to be a handy man 
about the house. Even among the families of 
those who lay most stress upon the value of 
education there are many who do not regard 
incapacity to “fix things” as a serious matter. 
If a boy stands well in his classes at school, 
his parents are likely to excuse a certain in- 
competence on his part in dealing with jobs 
that require some practical knowledge and 
manual dexterity. They may even feel that it 
is the natural attribute of one who is destined 
to large intellectual achievement. It is a fool- 
ish notion, of course, but many people are 
foolish about their children. 

Just as virtually every girl learns to sew 
and knit and cook, so every boy ought to learn 
to do simple jobs in painting and carpentry 
work, to ad broken furniture and set panes 
of glass in broken windows, to thaw frozen 
pipes and put in new washers where faucets 
are dripping, and to repair electric bells that 
are out of order—to say nothing of “manag- 
ing the furnace” and knowing how to start a 
fire in the kitchen stove. In short, the boy 
should qualify himself to become a house- 
holder just as his sister qualifies herself to be- 
come a housekeeper. 


e ¢ 
FRENCH CABINETS 


Y the time these lines meet the eyes of 
our readers the Briand ministry, formed 
during the middle of January, may 

have been defeated by the French Chamber 
of Deputies and been replaced by one headed 
by Raymond Poincaré, lately the president of 
the republic. On the other hand it may out- 
last the present crisis and survive for months. 

At the best it cannot hope to survive long. 
That M. Briand has himself headed or been 
a member of seven ministries since he first 
entered a cabinet in 1906 is sufficient indica- 
tion how short the lives of French govern- 
ments are. The reason for the frequent 
changes is simple. The Chamber is not divided 
into two parties, as our House of Representa- 
tives is, but into numerous groups, ranging 
from the most radical members, who sit on the 
extreme left, to the ultraconservatives, who sit 
on the right. When any public question is 
paramount certain of the groups combine to 
form a majority to carry a measure; the rest 
constitute the opposition. If the government 
of the day is not regarded as competent or 
sufficiently well disposed to enact the measure, 
it is defeated and is replaced by one that is 
acceptable to the majority. 

The new government, like the governments 
that preceded and those that will follow it, is 
made up of members not from one group but 
from many; those men agree on one point, 
and probably on one point only. Therefore, 
as soon as the purpose for which the ministry 
was formed has been accomplished and a fresh 
question looms up, the majority will dissolve, 
the government will suffer its inevitable de- 
feat, a new arrangement of groups will appear 
and a new ministry take office. 

M. Clémenceau was at the head of a gov- 
ernment that survived for more than two 
years, from 1917 to 1920, and that for all that 
time was strongly supported by the Chamber 
of Deputies. That was because the government 
had the war and the preliminaries of peace on 
its hands. But when that task was ended 
Clémenceau was defeated and cast aside—not, 
to be sure, as prime minister but as candidate 
for the presidency of the republic. 

The great question that divides the cabinet 
from its political opponents is that of the 
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reparation demanded of Germany. It is under- 
stood that the reason why President Millerand 
did not ask M. Poincaré to form a cabinet 
is that Poincaré as foreign minister would 
demand a free hand and that his policy is 
to exact a tremendous indemnity from the 
Germans—very much larger than that to 
which M. Briand agreed at the recent confer- 
ence in Paris. He also insists that the Germans 
carry out the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
to the very letter. Briand’s policy, though not 
lenient, is more tactful and less exacting. 
French opinion will never condone a leniency 
that would allow the enemy to get out of 
making the utmost reparation of which it is 
capable. Poincaré has a strong following and 
will make the life of the new cabinet uneasy 
from the start. 

When President Millerand took office he 
announced his intention to be the real as 
well as the nominal head of the government. 
That implied that the prime minister would 
be expected to pursue policies dictated by the 
president rather than policies that he himself 
might originate. The plan seemed from the 
first to be impracticable, since no statesman 
of the first rank would consent to be merely a 
“rubber stamp,” and no government headed 
by a second-rate man would have an effective 
influence with the Chamber. It is hard to 
believe that so strong a man as Briand has 
consented to the president’s plan. If Poincaré 
becomes the only possible man for the time, 
he will have his own way or refuse to take 
office. 

eg 


REFORM AND UNREST IN INDIA 


HHE new form of government that the 

British Parliament granted to India has 

gone into effect. The new constitution 
gives to the native Indians a much larger 
share in the management of national affairs 
than they have had since the days of Clive, a 
century and a half ago. The first elections 
have taken place, and they indicate an en- 
couraging amount of interest among the quali- 
fied voters. The provincial councils are in 
session, and virtually all of the seats provided 
for in the provincial assemblies have been 
filled. 

Some Englishmen and many Indians are 
satisfied with the wisdom of the Montagu 
plan, as the new constitution is called, and are 
hopeful of its complete success. Other Eng- 
lishmen believe that the plan invites disunion 
and disorder; and many Indians are deter- 
be a to do whatever they can to make it 
ail. 

The most picturesque figure among the In- 
dian Nationalists—whose dream is not modi- 
fied self - government under the British raj, 
but complete independence—is Mr. Gandhi. 
He is a man of blameless life and eager enthu- 
siasm who has won great influence over the 
Hindu part of the population. He is a deter- 
mined separatist who preaches not force but 
the boycott as the weapon for his people. He 
has told them to ignore the elections, to accept 
nothing from the British government, to buy 
no British goods, to listen to no British ideas, 
to have no avoidable dealings of any sort 
with Englishmen. There is no question that 
his propaganda has affected millions of his 
fellow countrymen. It has the more or less 
open support of educated and influential 
Brahmins, who have never been reconciled to 
the diminution of their own authority over 
the people. 

Mr. Gandhi’s movement is of course - 
strongest among the Hindus. The Mohamme- 
dans are not much affected by it. But they 
themselves are disturbed by the Islamic prop- 
aganda that issues from Mustapha Kemal’s 
headquarters in Anatolia. They believe that 
Britain has humiliated Mohammedan Turkey 
and that France has humiliated Mohammedan 
Syria, and they are perilously near to rising 
against all Western civilization and control. 
In a soil thus furrowed and harrowed for 
them the Bolshevist emissaries are working 
busily, and it is reported that though the In- 
dians display little interest in the economic 
theories of Lenine or of his master, Marx, 
their doctrines of revolution are making head- 
way. To make matters worse, there have been 
famines in different parts of the peninsula 
and much agrarian discontent in consequence 
of them. 

The British government does not talk much 
about the Indian situation; but there is evi- 
dence, both in its military preparations and in 
its sending to India that shrewd and tactful 
diplomat, Lord Reading, that it regards the 
outlook as disturbing. 

It must not be assumed that all the people 
of India or even the great majority of edu- 
cated Indians are clamoring for independence 
or doing their best to burke the Montagu 
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constitution. The wisest and most cool-headed 
natives are convinced of the benefits of codp- 
eration with Great Britain and fearful of the 
results that would follow such a revolution as 
the separatists desire. But these are not years 
in which wisdom and a cool head receive all 
the consideration they deserve. 


° 


TWO SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HE theories of state socialism do not 

make rapid progress in the United States, 

but the continual agitation of economic 
questions and industrial proposals is bringing 
about continual changes in the relations be- 
tween employer and employee. Those changes 
are experimental rather than theoretical; they 
do not follow any particular type; they are 
modified by the peculiar conditions that exist 
in each industry and indeed within each in- 
dustrial unit; and they vary according to the 
personalities and the temperaments of the men 
who make them. 

Recently two of the great railway systems 
of the country have put into effect new agree- 
ments with their employees. The two arrange- 
ments are quite unlike, though both aim at 
making both the corporation and the men 
who work for it realize more fully that their 
interests are identical. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has established 
a system of committees, local and regional, 
over all of which presides the reviewing 
committee of the whole system. On each com- 
mittee managers and men have equal repre- 
sentation. To prevent deadlocks, a two-thirds 
vote of each committee is required for any de- 
cision. Questions of wages, of working condi- 
tions, or the like, are to be taken up by the 
local or the regional committee, according to 
the character of the question, and a final ap- 
peal goes to the reviewing committee at the 
top. The agreement recognizes the men’s right 
to strike if every attempt to settle a dispute 
fails, but it gives such ample opportunity for 
discussion and compromise that it is thought 
to reduce the danger of a strike to the lowest 
terms. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has undertaken 
to make its ambitious employees partners in 
the business by buying stock of the railway in 
the market on their order and permitting 
them to pay for it in twenty-four monthly 
installments taken from their wages. The em- 
plovee has to pay six per cent interest on his 
deferred payments, but he is credited with all 
the dividends on his stock, which are at a rate 
considerably higher than six per cent. During 
the first week of the plan five hundred men 
bought two thousand shares. The idea evi- 
dently interests and pleases them. 

The willingness of great corporations to 
admit their responsible employees to a share 
in the profits and the conduct of the business 
is a hopeful sign. It is only by changes that 
adapt it to the changing conditions of the 
time that any economic or political system 
can endure. An industrial autocracy must fall 
sooner or later, just as the political autocra- 
cies fell one after another. The man who has 
a stake in the business, and who feels that the 
views of himself and of men like him will not 
be disregarded by men at the top, will be a 
better workman and a better citizen than he 
was without that interest and that conscious- 
ness. An institution, like a pyramid, stands 
the firmer for the broadest possible base. 


4 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS has taken second thought in 
the matter of a new apportionment, and 
has come to the reasonable conclusion not to 
increase the size of the House of Representa- 
tives. Of course some states will gain members 
and others will lose them. California, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Connecticut, New Jersey, Texas, 
North Carolina and Washington will gain; 
Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Rhode Island and Vermont will lose. The fact 
that a larger House would cost the country 
one million dollars more a year seems to have 
influenced members quite as much as the 
argument that the smaller body would be less 
clumsy and more efficient in business. 
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HEN the war came to an end there was 

much discussion concerning the future 
of the war zone that stretches across France 
‘rom the British Channel to the Vosges. The 
soil of the region was of course churned and 
convulsed by the constant rain of shells that 
fell upon it, and many persons feared that the 





fertile earth had been so buried under the 
gravelly subsoil that the zone would be for- 
ever sterile. Now we are told that that is not 
the case except in a few districts where the 
topsoil was so thin as to be of little value. 
More than two million Frenchmen are back 
at work on the war-ravaged farms. They find 
the deeply ploughed soil generally as produc- 
tive as it used to be; and in some cases it 
seems to have been improved by its upheaval. 
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HE bill that Senator Calder proposes for | 

the control of the coal business obliges | 
operators and wholesale dealers in coal to 
furnish to government agents information 
concerning the costs of mining and selling 
coal, which can be made public whenever in 
the judgment of the government that is advis- 
able. The bill taxes brokers’ sales. of coal 
heavily in order to discourage and if possible 
to prevent speculation 
between the mines 
and the retail dealer. 
It subjects all opera- 
tors and dealers to a 
licensing system, with 
the withdrawal of the 
license as the penalty 
for violating the law. 
Finally, it permits the 
President in time of 
emergency to take con- 
trol of the industry, 
to fix prices, direct dis- 
tribution and sell coal 
direct to the people. 
Senator Calder puts his confidence in the | 
publicity that the bill provides. He believes | 
that that would of itself put an end to most | 
of the abuses that he believes to exist. The | 
government agencies that are charged with 
one or another function under the proposed 
law—the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Geological Survey and the Federal Trade 
Commission—have declared the bill practical 
and desirable. The men who are directly en- 
gaged in the industry are, naturally enough, 
net so enthusiastic, though they admit the 
confusion that exists in the business and are 
not sure of their own ability to end it. 
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3 is reported that a million men are unem- 
ployed in England to-day, and that an 
equal number are out of work in France. 
What is more, the prostration of general busi- 
ness tends to grow worse. Both England and 
France are trying to relieve the situation by 
making work. In Paris the old fortifications 
are being torn down, and in the English cities 
public works of various kinds are being un- 
dertaken to give employment. But such expe- 
dients of course are only palliatives. There are 
provisions for unemployment allowances in 
both countries, but many municipalities are 
quite unable to advance the money, and, if the 
nation advances it, the only result would be 
to increase the burden of taxation, which al- 
ready depresses all business. Naturally, the 
radical parties are taking advantage of the 
situation to spread their own propaganda. 
You hear more talk of revolution than at any 
other time since the war, but those best quali- | 
fied to judge do not think the situation has | 
yet become dangerous. 
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LSTER, it appears, is going to accept the 

new home-rule bill. A committee of the 
Ulster Unionist Council is already consulting 
with Sir Edward Carson—who is certainly 
Who in Ulster politics—concerning the best 
way to go about establishing the new parlia- 
ment. South Ireland is still recalcitrant, but 
the belief spreads that 
there are really two 
parties within the Sinn 
Fein organization, and 
that one is not averse 
to seeing what can be 
done with the home- 
rule bill. We hear little | 
from President de Va- 
lera and suspect that 
he is not of a temper 
to direct and control 
the forces that distract 
Ireland to-day. The 
leaders of the extreme 
party are Michael 
Collins and his fellow officers of the Republican 
army. Who, if anyone, will stand forth as the 
leader of the moderates does not yet appear. 
The Irish Labor party has published a report 
declaring that the evidence shows that the 
fires in Cork were set and spread by members | 
of the Crown forces stationed in the city. The | 
findings of Gen. Strickland’s military inquiry 
have not yet been made public. 
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What Puffed Grains mean to children 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles, eight times 
normal size. 

Puffed Rice is whole rice with every food cell blasted—easy 
to digest. 

Puffed Corn is bits of corn hearts, toasted and steam ex- 
ploded—flimsy, flavory, sweet. 

Remember them—all three of them—when you order cereals. 
Then you have three grains ever-ready in their most delightful 
form. 

100 million steam explosions 

A hundred million steam explosions occur in every Puffed Grain. The 
moisture in each food cell is changed to steam. The grains are shot from 
guns. Then each food cell is blasted, and the grains become thin, airy 
morsels, crisp and toasted, nut-like in their taste. 

The object is to fit each granule to digest. Then all the elements in the 
whole grain feed. an 

These are the premier cereal-food delights. But think what else they 
are—the best-cooked cereals ever served. Long cooking might break half 
the food cells—here we break them all. 

Every serving means whole wheat, whole rice or corn hearts in the best 
form known. 

To children they are food confections. To you they are scientific grain 
foods which you are glad they love. 

Puffed Puffed Puffed 

* 
Wheat Rice Corn 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
In Pancakes, too ; 

Ground Puffed Rice is now mixed in an 
ideal pancake flour. We call it Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour. The ground Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes fluffy and it tastes like , 
nut flour. The finest pancakes ever served , 
are being made with this new flour. Ask — A 
your grocer for it. 

The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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BIRTHDAYS 


By E. O. James 





The most pernickety, absurd 
Young persons ’neath the moon 

Were born upon the thirty-third 
Of April, May or June... 


And children’s manners may be 
reckoned 
Seven times as stiff as starch 
Whose birthdays come the thirty- 
second 
Of August or of March. 


Of all the luckless and forlorn 
Young ne’er-do-wells the worst 

Had the bad judgment to be born 
November thirty-first. 


Now wash your face and shine 
your shoes 
And do as you are bid. 
You were a lucky child to choose 
Your birthday when you did! 
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THE RUNAWAY DOLL , 


By Irene S. Woodcock 


T the top of the hill under a maple tree 
Mary Jane sat and looked with large 
round eyes upon the world. It was a 

beautiful world, with a sky above it as blue 
as Mary Jane’s eyes. But she herself was 
lonely. It was the third day that she had been 
left under the maple tree while her mother 
spent her time in pushing Susette about in 
Mary Jane’s own carriage. 

Perhaps there was a good reason, Mary 
Jane thought mournfully. She was only a rag 
doll, and Susette was a brand-new French 
doll, with long golden curls, kid shoes and 
wonderful clothes that were fastened on with 
real buttons. Mary Jane was made of cloth, 
and her gingham clothes were sewed on. 

As she sat and thought the matter over she 
did not much blame Dorothy, her mother. 
Still, she felt sad. 

A hot breeze rustled the leaves on the maple 
and blew the dust about in little circles. If 
Mary Jane had been a real person, she would 
have known that rain was not far off and that 
the wind was going to blow harder and 
harder. 

Suddenly she heard a familiar sound—the 
sound of a little girl singing. At first Mary 
Jane was sure that Dorothy was somewhere 
near; but after a moment she knew better. 
That was not Dorothy; it was some other 
little girl singing at the foot of the hill to 
her little doll child. ; 

The voice came nearer and nearer, and soon 
a little girl’s head bobbed into view over the 
edge of the hill. The newcomer did not see 
Mary Jane. Her eyes were fixed on something 
that she held in her arms. Mary Jane stared 


. Jane from her place under 
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with natural curiosity at 
the other doll. But was it 





a doll? She looked closer. 
No; it was nothing in the 
world but a bundle of 
cloth that the little girl 
pretended was a doll. 

Mary Jane stared. All 
that singing to a bundle 
of rags! But perhaps the 
bundle was the best that 
the little girl had; her 
own clothes were very 
shabby. 

The newcomer picked 
a handful of daisies and . 
then turned and started 
down the hill again. Pres- 
ently Mary Jane heard 
her say, “We'll sit down 
here on the slope, and I’ll 
make you a daisy chain.” 

A daisy chain for a 
bundle of cloth— how 
that would have amused 
Dorothy and Susette! 
And yet the little girl’s 
voice, as she spoke to her 
pitiful doll, had been very 
sweet. 

All at once Mary Jane 
felt more lonesome than 
ever. The sun had gone 
under a dark cloud, and 
the wind was beginning 
to blow a gale. 

“IT wish I could be that 
little girl’s child,” said 
Mary Jane. 

And suddenly a strange 
thing happened. The wind, 
just as if it had heard her 
and understood, gave a 
great pounce, lifted Mary 





the maple and blew her 
straight over the edge of 
the hill. Down the slope 
she went rolling and tum- 
bling. A moment later she 
felt herself seized by two 
quick hands. Some one 
held her high in the air 
and danced her round in 
the wind. 

“A real live doll!” some 
one cried. “A real live doll 
the wind has blown down 
to me!” 

Mary Janelookeddown 
into the face of the little 
girl who had strayed a 
little while before to the 
top of the hill ; she wished 
she knew how to talk. 
Just then she thought she 
saw some one peering 
down from the top of the 
hill, but when she looked 
again the face was gone. 

Something struck the 
tip of her nose; it was a 
big cold raindrop. 

“There!” said the little 
girl. “It would never do 
to leave you out’in the storm. I will take you 
home, you lovely thing, and to-morrow we'll 
come here again and try to find your mother.” 

So Mary Jane spent that night at the house 
of her new friend. It was a small house; not 
at all like the one in which Dorothy lived; 
but to lonely Mary Jane it seemed so cosy 





How’s That? 


Verse and 
Drawing by 


L. J. BRIDGMAN 
The baby when he 
cuts a tooth 
Sets up a dreadful 
baw, 

But I cut ten in 
one short day 
And didn't cry 
at all! 
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and happy and so full of comfort that she did 
not notice its plainness at all. 

The next morning the little girl, whose 
name, it appeared, was Abbie, looked straight 
into Mary Jane’s eyes and told her some- 
thing. 

“T don’t know how I can stand giving you 
up,” she said, “but you don’t belong to me, 
you see. We must go back to the hilltop and 
look for the person who left you there.” 

Poor Mary Jane! She hoped they would 
not find that person. “Because,” she said to 
herself, “Dorothy has Susette; I think I 
should be better off with the new mother.” 

Abbie crooned a loving little song to Mary 
Jane as they climbed the steep hill. When 
they reached the top there was no one under 
the maple tree. 

“But I must leave you here, you know,” 
Abbie said. “You came from under this tree, 
I suppose. And it’s not raining now.” 

But just then she added, “Oh!” and walked 
quickly toward the maple. There was a piece 
of folded paper pinned to the trunk; she took 
it off, opened it and read it aloud. 

It said: “Little girl at the foot of the hill, 
please keep the rag doll. I saw her go over the 
edge. She: ran away from me because I was 
Tan good to her any more. Her name is Mary 

ane.” 

Abbie held Mary Jane tight and danced 
round the tree. 

“Now you belong to me!” she cried as she 
danced. “Now you belong to me!” 
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The Candy 
Witch 


Drawing by 
KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


Verses by 
MARIA CONDE 


I’ve heard of elves 
in Fatryland, 
Of princes brave 
and rich; 
But one there ts, I 
understand, 
Who's called the 
candy witch. 


She rides upon a 
sugar stick, 
And when she cries, 

“Giddap!” 
She mounts into the 
atr so quick, 
She leaves a trail 


of sap. 


Fler house ts made 
of brick ice cream, 

And in the yard 

below, 

I'm told, a maple- 
syrup stream 

Winds sweetly to 

and fro. 


I'd like to creep 
into her yard, 
But, oh, I can’t, 
because 
A snarling hore- 
hound stands on 
guard 
With grim, wide- 
open jaws. 





Then, still dancing, she set the words to a 
little tune that she made up out of her own 
head. 

Mary Jane could not join in the song, but 
she danced with might and main; she waved 
her arms, and her skirts fluttered joyfully. 

Neither she nor Abbie saw a little girl dodge 
behind a tree not far away. The little girl was 
smiling, too. °° 


WHAT ALAN FOUND 


By Margaret Banning 


LAN stood in the road and gazed at the 
A old, empty house. The brick-paved path 
was bordered on both sides by many 
flowers ; once people had lived there, that was 
plain. 

“T suppose it won’t matter if I pick some 
of the flowers,” Alan said to himself. “Mother 
will like to have them.” 

He turned in at the gate and walked up the 
path. How lonesome the old place was, to be 
sure! He could not hear anything except the 
wind and the bees. But just as he stooped to 
pick a flower he saw a flutter of white at the 
corner of the old house. 

“Why, what’s that?” Alan said, surprised. 
Whatever it was, it had not been there when 
he first came. He stood and gazed at the spot; 
but the white flutter did not appear again. 

“T know I saw something,” Alan said. 

He ran to the corner of the house. Just as 
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he reached it he caught the flutter of some- 
thing white that was disappearing round the 
corner just ahead. Alan kept on running. At 
the second corner he was just in time to catch 
another glimpse of something white that van- 
ished almost as soon as he laid his eyes on it. 

He stood still a moment and considered. 
There certainly was something ahead of him, 
and it was running away from him. 

“T’ll catch it, too,” he said to himself, and 
he was off once more like an arrow. Again 
and again as he ran he saw the white flutter 
before him, but always he was too late to see 
more. 

All at once he doubled on the trail. Wheel- 
ing, he ran swiftly in the other direction. The 
next instant he collided sharply with some 
one. 

“Ho, there!” said Alan. 

“Q-o0-o-oh!” said the other person quickly. 

It was a little girl with tousled hair and a 
frightened face. 

She stared at Alan. 

“TI won’t take any more!” she cried. “I 
promise !” 

“Won’t take any more what?” asked Alan 
in surprise. 

She held out, in silence, a handful of pan- 

sies. 
“T thought this was a deserted house,” she 
said, still panting, “and- that it wouldn’t 
matter if I picked some flowers. And then— 
and then I saw you, and you chased me. I’m 
sorry about the flowers,” she went on. “I 
didn’t know you lived here.” 

“T don’t,” Alan said. “I just happened to 
come by and was gathering flowers myself 
just as you were; the people who lived here 
have moved away for good.” 

The little girl looked relieved. “I know who 
you are,” she said. “You live next door to 
me.” 

Alan looked puzzled; then his face bright- 
ened, “Oh, is that who you are?” he said. 
“You’ve just moved into that new house.” 
He stopped and considered. “Have you found 
anyone to play with yet? What’s your name, 
anyway ?” 

“Rose Massie,” said the little girl. “No, I 
haven’t found anyone to play with.” 

“What kind of games do you like?” Alan 
inquired. 

Rose answered him promptly. “Running 
games,” she said. 

And at that they both burst out laughing. 

“T’m afraid you’d beat me every time,” 
Alan: said. “But come on; let’s try.” 


o ¢ 
THE BIRD APRON 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


OSALIE was such a warm friend of the 
birds that her father said they made 
little bows and wiggled their tails for 

joy every time they saw the flash of her white 
apron in the garden. 

No wonder they welcomed her, for the 
pockets of that white apron were always 
stuffed with good things for them. But those 
white pockets suffered because of the birds. 

“O Rosalie,” the little girl’s mother would 
say, “don’t you know that you ought not to 
carry cherries in your pockets?” 

“But, mother,” Rosalie would answer sor- 
rowfully, “I put the cherries in ever so care- 
fully and did not pinch them a bit. You ought 
to see how thankful those apple-tree robins 
were; the cherries were such a change from 
worms.” 

“And, my dear child,” mother continued, 
“you simply must not put suet and chicken 
bones into your pockets!” 

“Oh, how the woodpeckers love suet and 
chicken bones!” Rosalie sighed. “Such an 
agreeable change ffom insects!” 

Mother smiled, but she was firm. “We shall 
have to think of some ‘agreeable change’ from 
(ruit stains and grass spots, too,” she said. _ 

Ralph, Rosalie’s twin brother, loved the 
hirds as much as Rosalie did. He felt sorry for 
his sister and wished that he could think of 
ome way to help her. Then, one day, while 
lie was watching the cook get supper, an idea 
came to him. 

He stood silent for a while. “Mary,” he said 
presently, “that milk you just spilled on the 
‘:ble—will it soak through the cover?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mary. “That’s oilcloth. 
Grease and stains don’t hurt it.” 

“Then hurrah for Rosalie!” Ralph cried 

id went running upstairs. 

“Mother!” he cried. “I’ve invented some- 
hing! A bird apron for Rosalie!” He looked 
t his mother and laughed. “I’m sure it will 
¢ ‘an agreeable change,’ ” he said, “from the 
ind of apron she uses now.” 

Then he unfolded his plan. An apron made 
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of white oilcloth with a number of pockets in 
it would be just the thing, he said. “ Let’s 
make her one, mother, for a surprise.” 

That afternoon mother went shopping and 
brought home some white oilcloth and several 
yards of pink tape. Then she and Ralph set to 
work, 

The next morning was Saturday, cloudy 
and cold. As soon as she finished her breakfast 
Rosalie said, as usual, “Well, I think I'll feed 
the birds.” 

She began to look round for crumbs. “I'll 
try to be careful, mother,” she said, “but, oh, 
there are so many things that the birds ought 
to have!” 

Ralph ran out of the room and came back 
with a flat parcel under his arm. “The birds 
can wait a minute, Rosalie,” he said. “Turn 
round and hold out your arms and shut your 
eyes.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Rosalie; but 
she did as she was told. 

In a flash Ralph had slipped the apron on 
her and tied the strings. “Now take all the 
food you wish to the birds!” he exclaimed 
happily and stood back. 

Rosalie opened her eyes and looked down. 
“Oh!” she cried. She ran into the next room 


* and stood before the mirror. “Well, if it isn’t 


a bird apron!” she said. 

There was no mistaking it; a bird apron it 
was, made of shiny white oilcloth and bound 
round the edges and tied at the back with 
pink tape. It was full of pockets, and each 
pocket was outlined with pink tape. 

In three minutes more every pocket -was 
full and Rosalie was standing on the porch, 
scattering bounty to the birds. 

When she came back into the house her face 
was shining. 

“The birds admired the apron,” she said. 
“Two robins and a wren came right up in 
front of me, sat perfectly still and gazed at 
the apron with their heads on one side. Any- 
way, they looked very thankful.” 
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THE LITTLE OLD LADY WHO 
LIVED IN A WOOD 


By Isabella Churchill 


HERE was an old lady who lived in a 

wood. She wore a black dress and a tiny 

red hood; an apron of white with big 
bows out behind as lovely appearing as any 
you will find. But, oh, she was selfish! She 
lived all alone; no sharing of good things— 
not even a bone. No bidding to dinner, no 
bidding to tea; she could not afford it, she 
said; no, not she! 

One noon she was cooking a chocolate cake; 
there came an old man to her door. “You can 
bake,” he told her, “such wonderful, wonder- 
ful cake! Please give me a piece for human- 
ity’s sake. But mark what I say: I’ve no 
money to pay, but your very first wish shall 
be granted this day.” 

The old lady pondered how best she could 
bake a cheap little cake, then a wish straight- 
way make. 

She bustled about with her eggs and her 
flour and made many cakes in the next busy 
hour; but all came from the oven too rich, 
big or brown to waste, she complained, on a 
silly old clown. 

And so she kept trying,—one eye on her 
caller—making cake after cake, each one 
smaller and smaller; until at last, scarce as big 
as a black-headed pin, one cooky remained, 
almost lost in the tin. But even that cooky she 
hid on the shelf! 

_ good for a stranger,” she said to her- 
self. 

Then she offered her visitor one crust of 
bread. 

“Very well. Make your wish, ma’am,” was 
all that he said. 

Just then an old peddler went by with his 
pack. She flew to the door calling loudly, 
“Come back! O dear, he can’t hear, and I did 
want to buy some needles and pins.if the price 
isn’t high. If I only had wings! If I just were 
a bird!” 

Too late she remembered the old beggar’s 
word! 

She felt herself shrinking; her arms became 
wings; her gown turned to feathers—good- 
by, apron strings! Her nose grew so long that 
it was really a beak. She tried to say some- 
thing; no word could she speak. 

Straight into a tree top, all fluttering, flap- 
ping, she flew and there perched and began 
tap-a-tapping; tap-a-tapping the tree as she 
searched for her food. You would never have 
known her except by her hood! She still keeps 
the little red hood to bedeck her, tapping for 
worms—a red-headed woodpecker. 
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Ou of the “NATIONAL” Style Book steps the woman made beautiful by 
Fashion. From Fifth Avenue Hat, to “NATIONAL” Dress, and Coat or 
Suit, even to the shoes, there is the beauty and charm called Style. 

And, best of all, that Woman of Style may just as well be you. 

Your “NATIONAL” Style Book—and one copy IS YOURS free—shows 
everything needed to bring to you all that style can give. 

For men who believe that appearance is desirable and service essential, there 
are suits and overcoats and shirts and shoes—everything of quality for men. 

For young Misses of fashion, there are dresses and coats and hats with the 
charm of youth. For young men and boys, everything in clothes of quality. 
For the whole family, everything of the best New York Style. But there is 
more—far more. 


A $50.00 Saving on Your Family’s Needs 


This very Spring there is a big saving on your family’s needs. There is a double 
saving—for goods of “NATIONAL” Quality are always an economy, and there 
is a $50.00 saving in price besides. 


Here Are the Prices for Spring 


All-Siihe Talbots Drawees. «0 ce cccccccseccccvccceseces from $11.98 to $25.00 
: SAE TENS PION hao dewedccccccéuneiscdedas from $21.98 to $54.50 
GN sb sii iced iss co debedivecawar from $3.25 to $10.95 
ROS TE I IR iain daccccctcccccaseeceeacs. from $6.98 to $21.50 
Waists of the Stylish Cotton Fabrics... .......60eceeeees from 984 to $5.98 
Last Spring’s Prices were... ........65 secseeecseees from $1.39 to $8.98 
Men's All-Wool Worsted or Cassimere Suits.............. fromm $22.85 to $34.98 
E — DRO TUNG TBO ono swan wecec Shee bbbkccten’ from $32.98 to $59.50 
OS DG EE GBD SAGE 6 iia's «5K 0 Ui c Kehesh eee nace from $5.67 to $13.98 
Sent Gee e. Fes WN sak ow ns 6060 viccccceccvcecs from $12.45 to $21.50 


But your Style Book tells the whole story of lower prices—gives you in detail 
the saving that may as well be yours. 

To write today for your free copy of the “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style 
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IN PLYMOUTH PIANTATIONS 
“By Katherine Lee Bates 





A™ day the furious wind had been in search 
‘Through clumps of cedar for wee, shiver- 


ing —. : 
Those tiny lives that, hid in furs and wings, 
As by a miracle endure the frost; 
Muffied in gloom as gray 
As a dead hope, the upper blue was lost. 
Snow-drifted bushes froze in many a mould 
Fantastic—cursing witches, steepled church, 
Crouched Indian with an arrow poised for flight. 
The sun since dawn 
Had been a runaway; 
But suddenly the early night 
Came with a rush of color through the cold, 
Lustres and sheens and glories manifold. 
pan | black oak with every perching crow 
Stood etched against that great horizon glow, 
Flake pinks and quivering carmine, amber, 


awn. 
All the hoar-ghosted forest glinted bright 
As ivory, and like asilverlawn 
Sparkled the fields. In its rude palisade 
The little fold é : 
Of huddled cabins seneones strangely white, 
Like spirits unafraid. 


One sombre figure, leaning on his axe, 

The fagot heavy on his shoulder, turned 

To face the west, and ashen courage burned 

Again to that enraptured faith of yore. 

Under the snow lay deep 

Nigh half of those adventurous fivescore 

The wondering Mayflower brought across the 
waves, 

Men, women, children, that first winter’s tax, 

Stealthily buried, lest the savage guess 

How few remained 

The cabin watch to keep 

Against the wilderness. | i 

All day his heart had envied those still graves, 

But with the sullen patience that outbraves 

Despair his hand had labored at its task ; 

And now his spirit freshened as from flask 

Of ruby wine. The God who had sustained 

The Pilgrim remnant through all bitter stress 

Of suffering, the God who had ordained 

That this weak, broken group should be a seed 

Whose harvest laves 

The sunset, yet would succor, yet would save, 

His flock in their sore need. 
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HIDDEN DANGERS . 


NE winter evening I met a friend near the 
QO drug store. Near where we stood a telephone 
pole sent a long shadow across the sidewalk. 
As we talked, a man who was passing us stumbled 
and almost fell. He was scarcely out of sight when 
a woman with a basket stumbled at the same place. 
Other passers-by stumbled there, too, so many, 
indeed, that finally we stooped to examine the 
sidewalk. 

We found that the workmen repairing the walk 
had lifted some of the bricks and put them back 
carelessly. One brick, hidden in the shadow of the 
pole, stood three quarters of an inch above the 
others. We pushed it down level with the rest. 

As I walked home I thought of the people who 
had stumbled over the brick. The sidewalk had 
looked smooth and safe enough to them. But the 
treacherous brick was there, concealed in the 
shadow. How many hidden dangers, I reflected, 
there are in life! We need to be constantly on our 
guard, especially when the way seems smooth. In 
politics, in business, in our relations with our 
friends and our families, even in the work we 
undertake to do for God, there are hidden, unsus- 
pected temptations—stumblingblocks in our path. 

The worst stumblingblock of all is the weakness 
of our own character. You are trustworthy, not 
for what you achieved in moments of strength and 
exultation, but for what you prove to be in the 
moment of sudden, strong temptation directed at 
your weakest point. A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. 

The character of no man is without weaknesses. 
Those weaknesses are the shadows that stretch 
across our way, and in them hide our dangerous 
temptations. Watch the shadows then. Erect and 
safe you may walk the street from end to end and 
stumble at last on the treacherous brick in the 
shadows of your own door. 


Se 8 
CLARE AND MOTHER 


si OW, mother!” Clare protested. 
N Clare’s mother smiled an odd little smile, 
at once humorous, wistful and tender. 
“Don’t you think I am old enough to wear gray 
by this time?” she asked. 

“You’ll never be old enough,” Clare replied 
positively. “You look younger than I do this min- 
ute. I don’t know how you do it, but there isn’t 
another mother who can compare with you.” 
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“That’s because you’ve brought me up so beau- 
tifully, dear,” her mother replied whimsically. 

Clare flashed a quick glance at her. Clare’s strong 
point was not humor, and sometimes her mother 
puzzled her. “Of course, I’ve helped, dear,” she 
said, “but you are so splendidly worth it. Now 
this silk ; it’s old enough for a grandmother in the 
days when there were grandmothers — speaking 
from a dressmaker’s point of view. But the blue— 
you’ll look simply stunning in that. Of course, 
you’re going to take the blue, mother.” 

And of course mother took it. Moreover, she 
had it made as Clare wanted it, and she wore it 
with a hat that Clare picked out. As Clare re- 
marked, she was altogether a very stunning small 
lady; she received many compliments on her ap- 
pearance at the reception of the Friday Club. To 
be sure, she looked tired after the reception, but 
many people feel tired after receptions. Clare was 
triumphant. How well her mother looked in the 
blue silk was the last thing she remarked on when 
she went off to college. 

Owing to an epidemic of influenza, the college 
closed four weeks after it opened. Clare did not 
write the news to her mother; she wanted to sur- 
prise her. When she entered the house, she heard 
voices in the living room and stepped quickly to 
the open doorway. “Don’t be frightened!’ she 
cried. ‘‘I’m not expelled, I’m —” 

Her sentence remained unfinished. She was so 
startled that she forgot to greet Mrs. Van Carlow, 
who was calling. Could that be mother—mother in 
@ gray dress with low-heeled shoes on her trim 
feet and with her hair as she had been wont to 
wear it before Clare took her in hand? 

After Mrs. Van Carlow had gone the two faced 
each other; both were flushed. 

“Is this,” Clare asked, ‘‘what you do when I’m 
away?” 

Clare’s mother nodded guiltily. Then suddenly 
she began to laugh. “I might as well confess, child. 
I hate high-heeled shoes and hair over my ears 
and hats that look like twenty-five instead of forty- 
five. I want to be forty-five when I am! But, dear, 
all that is nothing compared. with pleasing my 
daughter.” 

After all, Clare had good stuff in her. “But—O 
mother, I was thinking only of pleasing myself!” 
she cried. 
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IN THE BEAR’S DEN 


O the group round the stove in Uncle Jake 

Wallace’s general store, Bill Ferris was tell- 

ing the story of his tussle with a bear. Rumor 
had noised the affair through the little rural com- 
munity, but the men wanted all the picturesque 
details. Bill was ready to supply them. 

“You see,” he began, “I was out last Monday 
after rabbits, and my dog started to make a fuss 
round a big hole in the ground. I looked into it 
and had a suspicion that I knew what was in there; 
so I went down to Joe Wood’s and got him to come 
with me and bring a rope. 

“When we got back, Joe knelt and stuck his 
head into the hole and sniffed a while; and then 
he backed out and said he didn’t want anything 
from that hole just then. I talked to him for a 
while, and he finally agreed to help me. So we 
went back into the woods to get a pole to prod the 
bear with. We cut one about three inches thick at 
the butt and about twenty feet long. 

“Joe refused to be the one to handle the pole; 
so I took it, and he stood with his rifie, about 
twenty-five yards away and a little to one side. I 
told him that if he missed his shot, I should run 
straight toward him, and as he knew what would 
be following me he promised to make a sure thing 
of it the very first crack. 

“When he was ready, I lifted the butt of the 
pole and rammed it in point first. It hit something 
soft, and I punched and ‘rammed till the sweat 
dripped off my nose; but I didn’t get any answer. 
I rested for a few minutes and went at it again; 
after a few more punches I felt something stir. As 
sure as you live the critter sent a message along 
the pole that said as plain as talking, ‘You quit 
that ramming, or somebody’ll get hurt.’ I got the 
message all right, but I knew that Joe can shoot 
even when he’s scared; so I gave three or four 
hard punches, and the old boy came out. 

“T yelled at Joe to keep cool and shoot straight, 
and then I just stepped behind a tree. Well, that 
critter had his head and shoulders out of the hole 
and was blinking like a boy who is just wakened 
when Joe fired. He hit the brute, but only stung 
him. I thought he would come for Joe or me, but 
he only growled and slid back into the hole again. 

“‘Well, we had the job to do all over again, and 
that time I made Joe punch. He jabbed twice; 
then he dropped the pole and yelled, ‘Here he 
comes!’ and ran about a hundred yards at full 
speed. It was a false alarm; and he came back 
and lifted the pole for a jab, listened a moment, 
then plunged it into the hole, gave a second jab 
and then ran again. 

“Mr. Bear came that time, and came mad. I 
guess his wound had waked him up, and he came 
a-bilin’. I got him with two bullets, and he slid 
back into the hole again. After that we couldn’t 
hear any reply to our punches, and I said I’d go 
down after him. 

“I went in easy enough, for the hole was a big 
one. At the bottom it was as dark as a stack of 
black cats. I began to feel round and presently 
put my hand right into that bear’s mouth. Gee 
whittaker! How I did bump my head on the roof 
of the hole! And Joe was excited and yelled to 
know what the matter was. I got the rope tied 
round one leg of the bear and told Joe to pull 
while I lifted; and in that way we worked Mr. 
Bear up till he was half out/on the ground. Then 
we stopped to rest and get our breath. 

“I told Joe to take a hitch round a tree, but he 


just took a turn round his own leg and sat down 
on the rope. After a while I crawled back to the 
bear’s nest and felt it over; he had a nice one 
made of dry grass and leaves. I backed out then 
and twisted round to get where I could help boost 
the bear the rest of the way, and Joe got up to 
pull. But as he got up he let the rope get slack, 
and the bear started to slide. He had only four 
feet to come, but I was down on hands and knees, 
and he lit right on my head and shoulders. 

“Joe says I yelled worse than any wolf in the 
woods. Maybe I did, for it seemed for an instant 
that the bear was alive and_ starting to fight; and 
anyhow, it isn’t funny to have a three-hundred- 
pound bear hit you like a landslide when you are 
in a dark hole in the ground. But we got him out, 
and his hide is on my barn now.” 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE DECEITFUL - 
NESS OF APPEARANCES 


USLNG in his walk, Deacon Lysander Hyne 
leaned against the fence beside Caleb Peas- 
lee, who, with his arms and chin resting upon 

the top rail, was regarding a horse in the pasture. 
The animal was thin, rough-haired and, as the 
deacon remarked, had “a nose like a sickle.” 

“Been getting a new hoss, have ye, Kellup?” 
the deacon inquired, and Mr. Peaslee admitted 
that he had. 

The deacon gave the horse a more detailed ex- 
amination—an examination that confirmed his 
belief that the animal was not one that he should 
care to own. With neighborly frankness he said so. 

“And why you let any person talk that critter 
on to you, Kellup,” he added callously, “is beyond 
me. You must have shut your eyes when you was 
buying him!” 

Mr. Peaslee nibbled tranquilly at a straw. “No, 
I didn’t,” he said. “I watched him pull once or 
twice, and then I bought him in spite of his looks. 
He’s as honest a-pullin’ hoss as ever looked 
through a collar.” 

The deacon contented himself with looking his 
disbelief, whereat Caleb took a fresh breath. 

“If you go altogether by the looks, Hyne,’’ he 
observed sagely, ‘‘whether it’s acase of a man or 
a hoss, you’ll get ketched sometime with your 
mouth open and nothing to say—same as I was 
once when I’d made up my mind about Eli March, 
takin’ only his looks to go by. Eli March looked 
full as bad for a man as that critter does for a hoss. 

“That was a good many years ago, for it took 
place when Eli March was a young man and had 
just come here to live from over in the Peakes 
neighborhood. He was a tall, say-nothing kind of 
a man, and he had a most forbidding-lookin’ face. 
He took that place near the top of Crane Hill and 
farmed it, neither givin’ advice nor askin’ for it. 

“Once in two weeks or so he’d come down to 
the store and lay in a stock of truck. He’d use just 
as few words as he could to make Clement under- 
stand what he wanted; and when he’d got it off 
he’d go, with no more sociability than if he’d been 
hewed out of a maple root. And it got to be a sort 
of byword that he was ugly and sour. 

‘Over the top of Crane Hill, beyond where March 
lived, was old Jakey Billdock and his wife on a 
mite of a farm that you or I couldn’t raise enough 
on to bring up a yearling. But old Jakey and his 
wife lived snug and sparin’, and not wanting much; 
they had a-plenty—long as their health lasted. 

“There come a time, though, one winter when 
they gave out both at once. Had somethin’ like 
pneumonia. One of Lute Bodfish’s children told it 
at home, and the folks down at the store heard of 
it when Lute come in after the mail. 

“‘And there they be,’ says Lute, ‘with nobody 
in the way of neighbors but that graven image of 
a March! And if I know anything about folks, he’s 
the kind that’d let ’em starve before he’d so much 
as lift a hand! I say it’s time some of us went up 
to help ’em; and on the way back we’ll stop at 
March’s and tell him what we think of him!’ 

“Wal, it took some time to get together the things 
we figured they’d need,—grub and blankets and 
odds and ends from the store,—but finally we got 
started and trailed along up there; a regular pro- 
cession it was of twenty-five or more men and 
women. When we got to the dooryard they sent 
Mis’ Nudd and me ahead to get the bearings. 

“Wal, when we got into the kitchen there was a 
good fire goin’ in the stove, and Mis’ Nudd, after 





THINGS YOU WOULD RATHER 
NOT HAVE SAID 








Host—Let me give you a little more beef, Mr. 
Smith? 
Guest — Well, just a very small piece, such as 
you gave me before. 
—Bert Thomas in London Opinion. 
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she’d peeked into the pantry, come back looking 
a mite surprised. 

***T d’know what they may be lackin’,’ says she, 
‘but it ain’t food. There’s plenty here; I can’t 
imagine where it all come from.’ 

“So then we stepped along to the room where 
Jakey and his wife were sick; it wa’n’t but a min- 
ute or two before we found out about the food— 
and other things, too! 

“That Eli March that we’d sot down as surly 
and hoggish had been working days and settin’ 
up and cookin’ for Jakey and his wife at night— 
nigh worked himself to.death doin’ it, too. 

***He’s about the best man I ever see,’ says 
Jakey, ‘a better neighbor never stepped.’ 

“*But why on earth,’ says Mis’ Nudd, ‘don’t he 
ever have a word for a neighbor?’ 

“**Cause he stutters so,’ Jakey answered right 
back. ‘He can’t say ten words ’thout stuttering 
his head off; but them ten words are worth listen- 
ing to, let me tell you!’ 

“Wal,” finished Caleb, “that was all; we done 
what we could and went home, but we didn’t stop 
at Eli March’s to give him that talkin’ to. And I 
ain’t judged so much by looks since that day— 
hosses nor men nor nothing else!” 
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BIDDY 


Tee unusually severe weather of last winter, 
a contributor to the Conservationist thinks, 
explains the unusual behavior of a grouse 
that he observed near Oneonta, New York. The 
bird—a female—had found some crumbs and other 
food at an opening in the woods where choppers 
were wont to eat their noonday meal. While the 
rest of her kind were giving man a wide berth, 
she had learned that there was nothing to fear at 
least from those particular men and was soon fol- 
lowing them everywhere as they went about their 
work. Once she rode so far on a load of wood that 
one of them had to push her off the sled to keep 
from carrying her beyond the shelter of the forest. 





Biddy 


When winter passed she did not forget the chop- 
pers. All anyone had to do was to imitate the 
sound of chopping, and Biddy would appear from 
the underbrush, willing to make friends. 

A party of men who went into the woods that 
summer to see her, having failed to find her, sat 
down to eat luncheon in the open spot where in 
winter the choppers had fed her. They had dis- 
missed her from their minds and were talking of 
other things when one of them, springing suddenly 
to his feet, cried, “Well, here you are, Biddy! You 
have come a long way, haven’t you? You are all 
out of breath!” 

Sure enough, there came the bird stepping dain- 
tily out from the underbrush, with her bill wide 
open as if she were panting. The men stopped 
their own luncheon to offer her everything from 
crumbs to whole sandwiches. Apparently she was 
not hungry, for she refused all food; but she was 
friendly, for she hopped on a stump beside one of 
the men, and let him fondle her with his hand. 
Moreover, she was playful; she ruffled her feathers 
and pecked at his fingers, much like a tame canary. 
When the men caught her, she indeed seemed 
frightened, but the moment they released her she 
became at once as playful as before. 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


T does not look like a diamond, this rough lump 
I of yellow glass; it looks like resin. And these 
smaller lumps look like: nothing so much as 
rock-candy crystals. These tinier bits of dull white 
glass; what are they but common beads? Yet they 
are all diamonds, every one of them—diamonds 
as they come from the mines. 

Of the hundreds of diamond cutters in America 
virtually all have come from Amsterdam or Ant- 
werp. The diamond cutter whose place we visited, 
writes a Companion reader,employs seventy Dutch 
diamond cutters, and he himself is a shrewd old 
Hollander. After we had handled the little beads 
that looked like resin we went on into the cutting 
rooms. 

In the first room that we entered there was a 
great whirring of motor engines. On long tables 
rigged with belting and machinery were rows of 
thin little copper disks, each making twenty-five 
hundred revolutions a minute, and each cutting a 
diamond bound against its whirling edge. But it 
is not the copper wheel itself that cuts the dia- 
mond; it is the diamond dust with which the disk 
is coated. 

In one corner of the room a man was preparing 
the diamonds for cutting. First, he would pour 
molten aluminium from a cup into little moulds; 
next he would stick a rough diamond into the 
molten aluminium in each mould, and finally he 
would dip the little diamond -studded sticks of 
metal into cold water to harden them. The little 
bars were then ready to be fastenea to the cutting 
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This knife takes an 
edge and keeps it. 
Makes no difference 
what job you put it 
to, you’ll find that it 


always goes-to-it and 
stays there until the 
job’s done. 


KEEN KUTTER 


pocket knives and tools are best 
quality, first and last. The 
dealer is authorized to refund 
the price of any piece bearing 
the Keen Kutter trade mark 
thatd t prove satisfactory. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO, 
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“The Call to Camp’ 


—our 1921 catalogue; pictures, 
describes, and prices our pop- 
ular Dudley line of Camping 
Essentials and Accessories. 
Weare official Outfitters to nearly 
100 camps. Every Dudley product 
is positively guaranteed as to work- 
manship and quality. All orders 
quickly and carefully filled. 


Write to-day for your copy of 
“The Call to Camp''—sent free. 
CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 


Hanover, Dept. C. Little Bldg., 
New Hampshire Boston, Mass. 























Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and 
easy that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced the 
necessary motions you learn to only four—and you ac- 
quire these in afew minutes. Then it is only a matter of 
practice to acquire the weird, fasci- 
nating tremolos, staccatos, slurs and 
other effects which make this instru- 
ment so delightful. The Hawaiian 
Guitar plays any kind of music, both 
the melody and the accompaniment. 
Your tuition fee includes a beautiful 
Hawaiian Guitar, all the necessary 

icks and steel bar, and 52 complete 

essons and pieces of music. Special 
arrangements for lessons if you 
have your own guitar. Complete 
information and special price 
offer sent free on request. 


First Hawaiian Conserva- 
tory of Music, Inc. 
Dep’t 111 
233 Broadway, New York City 


LEARN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By MAIL 


UNDREDS of men and 

women owe their success in 
Mechanical Drawing to my prac- 
tical instruction. I will teach you 
Mechanical Drawin 
















tions as Chief Draftsman, Chief 
Engineer, etc., paying $5,000 or 
more a year. They are in great 
demand because my method 
makes them trained draftsmen 
from the start. I furnish each of 
my students with a Drawing Outfit and professional set of 
Drafting Instruments with which to start oe 
at once. Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Bo 
which tells how you can learn at bone wader mz persenel in- | 
struction, COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, Roy C. Cl: 
President, Dept. 1298, 14th and T Sts., Washington, D. C. 








You can be quickly cured, if you | 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells | 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 349 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis | 


Cuticura Soap 
—The Healthy —— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK ee ap 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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machines, with the diamond-studded end against 
the copper wheel. When they reach the cutting 
machines an attendant goes from wheel to wheel 
to see that the cutting is properly done. He has to 
change the position of each stone frequently and 
remove it at exactly the right moment, 

The next step in the cutting is intrusted to an 
expert. He bends over a little wheel on which is 
bound a handsome diamond. In his hand he has 
another diamond embedded in metal, which he 
presses against the one on the wheel as it whirls 
swiftly round. If he makes an error he spoils a 
stone. 

Each diamond has an individuality of its own and 
consequently requires special treatment. Some 
diamonds are under the saw for a week_of working 
days. 

The last step is to cut the facets on each dia- 
mond and polish them. On opening the doors of 
the two long rooms where the work is done we 
were greeted with a roar of song from the tables 
where the men sat. That loud singing, in perfect 
time and tune amid the din of the machinery, went 
on the whole time we were moving among the 
wheels and the tables. Though the men looked at 
us curiously as we passed, they did not stop sing- 
ing; if one paused to answer our questions, he 
would be singing again the moment we left him. 
“They think they cannot cut unless they sing,” 
the foreman said. 

Before each man a flat iron disk whirled with 
blinding rapidity. Against it the worker pressed 
his diamond, holding it by the aluminium bar in 
which it was embedded. The disk was coated with 
a solution of diamond dust and oil; and as he 
pressed the diamond against the spinning surface 
it was slowly, carefully, skillfully leveled now on 
this angle and now on that, until it had the fifty- 
eight facets that every perfect diamond must have. 
When he pressed hard the diamond glowed like a 
bit of burning coal and sparks flew from it 

Before we left, some of the finished stones were 
placed in our hands. Each beautiful gem showéd 
a thousand brilliant fires and tints. What different 
things they were from the dull little glass beads 
they had been before they reached the saws and 
the cutters and the singing polishers! 
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A TRUE SNAKE STORY 


ID you ever see a snake at his dinner? A 

vacation party, in which was a correspond- 

ent of The Companion, spent a few weeks 
last summer on the shores of one of the “finger” 
lakes of New York State. One day our correspond- 
ent had an opportunity of watching a gastronomic 
feat that he had heard about, but had never seen 
—a snake swallowing a live frog. Those whom the 
idea repels should read no further. 

It was, writes our correspondent, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon of July 5, 1920. We were 
returning from a walk along the shore of the lake 
when I saw what looked like a dead or wounded 
snake and I immediately investigated. The snake 
lay motionless .on the sand; but on prodding it 
gently with a stick I saw that it was very much 
alive and in the act of swallowing a good-sized 
live frog. Here was my opportunity to witness 
such a tragedy. Only the long hind legs of the frog 
had disappeared into the snake’s mouth, and at 
least four inches of the animal protruded. The 
jaws of the snake were stretched prodigiously 
The frog must have been six inches long.and three 


| times the size of the snake in circumference. 


It was apparently resting comfortably and 
quietly, with its forefeet extended at right angles 
to its body. The muscles surrounding the jaws of 
the snake could be seen to contract, and each 
time there followed a successive contraction of all 
the muscles of the body from the jaws to the tail. 
A brief rest succeeded each series of contractions, 
and then the snake would open its mouth widely 
and extend its jaws a little farther over the frog’s 
body toward its head, perhaps an eighth of an 
inch each time. Then the contraction would begin 
again, only to be followed each time by the re- 
placement of all the muscles of the body, so as to 
be ready for the next contraction. 

The process continued for possibly twenty min- 
utes before the snake’s jaws reached the forelegs 
of the frog; then it seemed that the snake would 
certainly have either to let go or choke to death. 
But the snake understood its business and re- 
mained very quiet. The frog was blinking and 
seemed indifferent to its fate. It made no move- 
ment except that the pulsations under its throat 
were very rapid. 

After having rested sufficiently, the snake grace- 
fully bent its head round to the left, grasped the 
left foreleg of the frog in its jaws and carefully 
carried the leg upward and forward until it was 
parallel with the frog’s body and the snake’s 
throat ; then it repeated the muscular contractions, 
and the left foreleg disappeared. A repetition of 
this process secured the right leg. The rest of the 
frog up to the jawbones was easy to swallow, but 
at that point it looked as if the snake would be 
defeated, for the jaws of the frog were very prom- 
inent. But the snake knew all the tricks. It deftly 
twisted its head and neck to one side until the 
widest part of the frog’s head lay in the direction 
in which the muscles of the snake’s jaws could 
stretch the most; then gradually it drew the frog 
inside; and in a few minutes you could see it slip- 
ping, like a large lump, down the snake’s body. 

After a few minutes’ rest the snake opened and 
closed its mouth several times, as if to adjust the 
well-stretched muscles, darting out its tongue fre- 
quently, and finally making an effort to escape. A 
well-directed blow killed it. When I had decapi- 
tated it, I shook the frog out upon the ground. 
The little animal was still alive, but it died shortly, 
probably as a result of the awful squeezing. 


The snake was of the common garter variety and 
about fifteen inches long. Usually garter snakes 
are striped, as this one was near the tail; but now, 
all over the body where the muscles had been 
contracted and distended, it was a beautiful black- 
and-white check. The frog was the ordinary green- 
and-black mottled kind. It was about seven inches 
long, but in swallowing it the snake had stretched 
it nearly two inches. The whole operation took 
nearly three quarters of an hour. 
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QUEER THINGS ABOUT WATER 


V | fa unstable fluid though it is, displays 
remarkable power under pressure either 
natural or mechanical. In fact, says a writer 

in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, it would aston- 

ish you to know what water can do under certain 
conditions. 

When a man goes in swimming and slaps the 
water forcibly with his hand he realizes that the 
unstable fluid offers very little resistance. Yet a 
stream from a fireman’s hose will knock a man 
down; and the jet from a nozzle used in placer 
mining eats away a great hill in a day, toys with 
great boulders as if they were pebbles and could 
shoot a man over the country as if he were a pro- 
jectile from a cannon. 

There is a power plant near Durango, Colorado. 
A United States cavalryman who was visiting it 
one day thought it would be easy to pass his sabre 
through a two-inch stream of water. He made the 
attempt, but his sabre was shivered in two and 
his wrist broken. A thinner jet of water, descend- 
ing one thousand feet to a factory in Grenoble, 
France, and traveling at the rate of one hundred 
yards a second, fractures the best blades of Toledo. 

Of course some people will not believe such 
stories without seeing the thing themselves; and 
you may think it a proof of the scientific imagina- 
tion to say that a stream of water an inch thick, if 
it had sufficient velocity, Would ward off bomb- 
shells as well as steel plate would do. 

Nevertheless, many travelers have seen a brake- 
man put a small hydraulic jack under one end of 
a car and lift twenty tons or so by means of a few 
leisurely strokes of the pump handle; and the ex- 
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perience of riding every day in a hydraulic eleva-_ 


tor will remove any doubts concerning the magic 
power of water when hitched to a machine. 
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GUNMAKERS’ DUCKS 


T the time of the Civil War, writes a Com- 
A panion reader, I was a boy residing near 
Birmingham, England. The war had brought 
to the firearm trade three large contracts, and the 
employees, taking advantage of the fact, had 
demanded and obtained the then extraordinary 
wages of fifteen shillings to one pound sterling a 
day. That resulted in an orgy of expenditure, 
mainly for high living, and prices of choice cuts of 
meat, poultry and game soared beyond the means 
of ordinary business men, lawyers, and so forth. 
Strange to say, the newly rich, to the disgust of 
the fishmongers, had no use for fish and appeared 
to regard it as a food only for the common herd. 

With the close of the war came a lull in the gun 
trade and thousands were unemployed, with a 
consequent slump in prices, particularly of the 
more expensive kinds of food. Coming into the city 
one morning, I was much amused to see in a fish- 
monger’s doorway a large tub of fresh herring 
topped by a large placard, “Gunmakers’ Ducks, 
2a penny.” That was the proprietor’s sarcastic 
way of getting back at those who in their pros- 
perity had had no use for fish. 

The recent orgy of expenditure closely resem- 
bled that of nearly sixty years ago and will have 
the same sequel in the case of those who have 
failed to make provision for the lean period that 
always follows. 
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A QUOTATION TRACED TO ITS 
SOURCE 


IR WALTER SCOTT did not write the famous 
S lines, ‘One crowded hour of glorious life is 

worth an age without a name.’’ They were 
written by a much less famous person. Everyone 
knows that they introduce a chapter of Seott’s 
great novel, Old Mortality, and almost everyone 
supposes that they are his. He did not indeed say 
that they were his, but so many of the verses that 
he prefixed to the chapters of his novels—often 
attributing them to Anon,—were of his own com- 
position that it was easy to suppose that those 
were also. 

Now, however, a fellow Scotsman, Mr. James 
Rankin of Galashiels, has discovered the real 
author. According to a letter in the literary sup- 
plement of the London Times, he discovered the 
original poem in which the lines appear in an 
Edinburgh weekly paper published in 1791 and 
entitled The Bee. The poem was written by a 
certain Maj. Mordaunt and was printed twenty- 
four years before Scott helped himself to the one 
couplet in it that had any merit whatever. Scott's 
sure eye had lighted on the golden nugget in the 
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HER HEARTLESS CONDUCT 


E read in the World Outlook that Bishop 
Thoburn was once dictating a letter to a 
native Indian stenographer. “I am sore 


over the matter and chagrined,” he said. When | 
the stenographer brought back the letter to be | 


signed the bishop was astonished to read: “I am 
sore over the matter, and she grinned.” 
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“SUCCESS IN 
MUSIC AND 
HOW TO WIN IT” 











OYS! There’s sport and 


post card to day for your 


Free Trial of 
Any Instrument 


Try a famous Conn cornet, 
trombone, clarinet—any band 
or orchestra instrument—in 
your own home, free. No 
tisk, no obligation; easy 
payments when you buy and 
all exclusive Conn features 
at no greatercost. Highest 
honors at world expositions. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
-244 Conn Bldg. , Elkhart, Ind. 


Sousa Wrote 
This Book 


with nine other world- 
famous musicians 
making big money 
today. They tell sec- 
rets of their success; 
how to discover your 
talent; how to choose 
the proper instrument 
for it; how to increase 
your income in spare 
time; how to win suc- 
cess in a musical 
Interesting, 
informative, inspir- 
ing. Send today for 
your copy. 
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*‘ Listen!”’ 


6¢6¢Q°LOAN'S, Son, for stiffness and 
soreness after the hard day's 
play and exercise!" Daddies 
grown-up athletes everywhere 
know that Sloan’s Liniment penetrates 
without rubbing and quickly takes 
soreness out of strained muscles, 
stiffness out of hard-used joints, the 
throb -_ - —— and — other 
external aches and pains. Keep a 
bottle handy—stay fit. If you do, you 
can play the game as hard as you 
want to, without being afraid of a lay- 
up, and another fellow taking your 
place on the team. 


All draggists, S5c, 70c, $1.40 
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Prove it for Yourself 


Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


in your home for three months before 
deciding. If unsatisfactory we return your money and 
take back machine at our expense. We offer seven 
styles (foot treadle, electric or rotary), guarantee 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
and attractive terms. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Maas. 
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Pe rhs, wherln, parts and 
Squay | 
Cycle Company 
Mead i t-s0 Chicag 
THEY WEAR LONGEST 


The Worcester Improved 
(Custom Made) Elastic Stockings 


* give greater service and comfort because made 





your measure we age es Give correct sup- 
| at 5 Write to- for valuabie booklet : 
‘aricose Veins— H 


Gives full directions for self-measurement for 

elastic stockings, ankle supports and athletic 

goods. LOWEST PRICES IN U.S. 

WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS COMPANY 
58 Front St., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
WITH WINDOW ) 
BOXES 















A fragrant reminder of the out of doors to 
those inside, a suggestion of household 
cheerfulness to those outside 


make her home as attractive as possible, a 

window box or porch box will be a never- 
failing source of delight. A garden planted in it 
can, with comparatively little trouble, be kept in 
almost perpetual bloom. 

You can use empty packing cases for the boxes, 
or you can make boxes from lumber, old or new, 
so long as it is smooth. They must be water-tight, 
since constant exposure to the weather dries out 
the earth in them very rapidly. For that reason, 
put the joints together with white or red lead, fill 
the cracks with putty, and putty the nail holes. If 
you make boxes expressly for the purpose, (use 
clear inch lumber dressed on both sides. For win- 
dow boxes, measure the window sills inside the 
casings and make every box the full length of the 
sill; each should be nine or ten inches deep and 
of about the same width. Paint the box the color 
of the house or the trim, and when it is dry nail it 
in place. To make it secure, there should be iron 
or wooden brackets underneath it. 

The soil for window plants should not be too 
light. A mixture of good garden loam, leaf mould 
and well-rotted manure is the best for everything 
but north window boxes. For them, use mostly 
leaf mould. 

The color of the house should largely determine 
the choice of flowers for window and porch boxes. 
For example, scarlet geraniums or brilliant ver- 
benas do not look well against a bright yellow 
house, but soft pink, mauve or heliotrope colors 
show up charmingly against a yellow background. 

A window that faces east, west or south is the 
best place for a window box, but if there is only 
a northern exposure you can still have a minia- 
ture garden. Lilies of the valley—if good pips have 
been chosen—will bloom in a northern exposure, 
and Englishivy, variegated grasses and wild ferns 
will last throughout the season. 

If, however, you have a sunny window with a 
favorable exposure, the window box presents a 
far greater range of possibilities. Geraniums are 
so hardy and grow so luxuriantly that one boxful 
will supply flowers all summer. Candytuft, fever- 
few and sweet alyssum make a charming combi- 
nation for a box of pure white flowers; and pink 
justicia is always effective, as is heliotrope. You 
ean get a striking result by planting dark crimson 
petunias alone, or double pink-and-white petunias 
together with the wild cucumber vine. Periwinkle 
offers another delightful possibility. Any brilliant 
scarlet flower combined with white is attractive. 
Verbenas give a constant wealth of bloom; but 
unless you are to buy them from a florist, they, as 
well as petunias, must be started from the seed, 
which should be planted indoors very early. 

One of the simplest and most satisfactory plants 
for the window box is the dwarf nasturtium; it 
should be planted as soon as the danger of frost 
is past. Place the seeds one inch under the soil 
and about five inches apart. Give the plants plenty 
of water, and in order to keep them blooming cut 


T= the girl who likes flowers and wishes to 


all the blossoms every other day. It is better to 
do that and give away the flowers that you do not 
need than it is to let the plants go to seed. 

For kitchen window boxes you can combine the 
useful with the ornamental by planting parsley 
and small celestial peppers. The delicate, curled 
parsley leaves make pretty table decorations. To 
nourish the peppers, mix plenty of fertilizer with 
the soil by occasionally pouring tea grounds 

or soapsuds over it; but never pour over it 
the water with which you have washed 
greasy dishes or cooking utensils. 

For the porch use larger boxes and more 
plants. Nail the boxes along the outside of 
the railings where they will get abundant 
sunlight and will not intrude on the porch 
space. Of course they must be well braced. 

Sweet peas, which need plenty of room 
for their roots, can be grown to advantage 
in porch boxes if the boxes are of good 
size. As soon as the. plants are three or 
four inches high, the vines will need sup- 
port; nail strips of board horizontally three 
or four feet above the boxes, and from them 
stretch wires or strings to the boxes. Home- 
grown sweet peas are far more fragrant 
than those grown under glass. 

Morning- glories, too, can be grown in 
that way. Choose the Japanese variety, 
and do not plant them until the soil has 
been warmed to a considerable depth by 
the sun. In planting sweet peas and morn- 
ing-glories, sow the seeds farther apart 
than in ordinary garden sowing, for if they 
are sown too near together the plants choke 
one another as they climb. 

In cultivating window and porch boxes, 
remember the following rules: 

Never allow the boxes to dry out; water 
them daily, and in hot, dry weather, twice 
a day. 

Do not bury the seeds too deep. Leave 
the thickness of the soil about four times 
the diameter of the seed itself. 

Remove all dead leaves frequently, and 
nip back any growth that is too luxuriant. When 
the season has advanced and the plants have ex- 
hausted their nourishment, work liquid manure 
or bone meal into the soil. 

Remember that sunlight is the greatest need of 
any plant. 
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TEAM PLAY IN THE CLASSROOM 


VERY girl who takes part in athletic sports 
E knows what team play is; it wins more games 

than any amount of individual brilliancy. 
Yet how many girls ever think of the team-play 
spirit as having a part in classroom life? How 
many realize that the success of the classroom 
depends on team play, just as truly as the success 
of the group game does? An athletic victory is 
after all but a side issue of school life, whereas 
the spirit of the classroom is the chief thing for 
which the school exists; yet there are students 
who would think it disloyal to do anything that 
would lessen the chances of the one, but who 
suffer no loss of self-esteem when they injure the 
other. 

Often a girl will give an answer in the classroom 
that is merely the statement of a fact, with no 
details and no elaboration. The answer may be 
intelligible to a person who knows the subject, but 
it is not helpful to anyone else. That sort of work 
is like some persons’ conversation; they answer 
your questions, but in such a fashion that the sub- 
ject drops ; nothing more is said, and what has been 
said, because it has been stripped of interest and 
of life, has made no impression. 

Girls more often than boys are lacking in the 
spirit of independent and individual opinion. They 
make too much of an effort to say what they think 
they should say, rather than what they really 
think. One of the greatest sins of the classroom is 
being afraid of making mistakes; because some 
one is afraid to ask questions, many suggestions 
of value are lost, and many points remain obscure. 
The team spirit—the spirit of self-subordination 
and self-sacrifice—should make a girl willing to 
make mistakes for the sake of others, if for no 
other reason. 

A too familiar type is the girl who never brings 
anything to the classroom but what she is abso- 
lutely required to bring. Such a girl has no keener 
sense of responsibility than the trifler in a game. 

The amount of preparation that you put into 
your school work is a part of your class responsi- 
bility, and you assume that responsibility even 
before you join your other schoolmates in the 
classroom. If you fail in that preparation, it means 
that you are too lazy to make the effort. What 
athletic team would tolerate a member who was 
too lazy to get up to play a game? 

Like the lazy girl is the student who does not 
volunteer to share her knowledge because she is 
not required to recite, though offering it might add 
interest to the work of the whole class. And like 
her, too, is the student who never makes any 
attempt to remember anything but what she thinks 
will be required for review or examination. 

Many girls show their lack of responsibility by 
coming into the classroom in a condition that can 
only be described as fagged, the result of being 
mentally or physically used up. They may manage 
to keep awake and may think that that is all that 
is required of them; but something more than that 
is necessary to prevent the mind from slumping, 


just as something is necessary to keep from slouch- 
ing in a chair. By an act of will a class can make 
itself responsive, and every student should do her 
share in willing that mental state. Initiative and 
responsibility get their reward quickly and strik- 
ingly in better work on the part of the instructor 
as well as in the sturdier application of the stu- 
dents themselves. 

The instructor, like her class, has moods; she 
needs help from her pupils. In her class work the 
first and greatest hardship that she must meet is 
the presence of so many different qualities of abil- 
ity and preparation. While she is trying to get the 
best from the dullest student in the room, she is 
fully aware that the brighter students in her class 
are bored. Those more brilliant students are likely 
to forget that they are not the only ones in the 
class to be considered, and that it is their duty not 
only to advance themselves but also to help the 
teacher to encourage the dull girl. 

A habit of laughing, especially laughing at an- 
other girl when the cause that provokes your mirth 
is not apparent, is a breach of courtesy, and there- 
fore in poor taste; a shy and sensitive girl suffers 
greatly from it. A hypercritical attitude, either of 
amusement or contempt, creates an atmosphere 
that makes good teamwork almost impossible. It 
is such little acts of unkindness, discourtesy or 
inattention that rob work of its pleasure. The 
student who indulges in them should realize that 
she is taking time from some one who may wish to 
put it to good use even if she herself does not. 

Team play always means subordinating self- 
interest to the general welfare, and subordination 
is the great lesson that all athletic games teach. 
Why should not the classroom, too, teach it, so 
that every girl can there learn kindness, unselfish- 
ness and courtesy? It is not only the instructor 
who should be courteous to her students and their 
opinions; the students also should be courteous to 
one another and to her. 
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THE EGG-BAG TRICK 


HE egg-bag trick is very old, but few persons 
know how it is done. 

The magician goes about it by showing a 
cloth bag about eight inches square, into which 
he puts an egg. Then, turning the bag inside out, 
he shows that the egg has disappeared, and after 
that he puts his hand in and draws out the egg. 

Since eggs are expensive it will be best to prac- 
tice with a small rubber ball. 

Take three pieces of thick cloth, two of them 
eight inches square, the other measuring eight by 
six inches. Sew the two square pieces together 
into a bag; then sew the third piece to the outside 
of the bag, leaving the lower edge free. Turn the 
whole thing inside out and you have your egg bag 
—which is really a bag within a bag, with the open- 
ing of the inner and smaller bag at the bottom of 
the outer and larger one. 

Show the bag to the spectators, and, holding it 
with one hand, put the egg into it by lifting the 
opening of the inner pocket with your finger and 
pushing the egg in. Then fold the bag, keeping 
the egg well at the bottom of the pocket; and re- 
member that the bottom of the inner bag is at the 
top of the outer one. With the bag folded, have 
some one feel that the egg is still there. Then un- 
fold the bag, put the lower edge in your mouth 
and let the opening face toward the floor. But be 
sure that the side that contains the secret pocket 
is facing you. Then the spectators cannot see the 
bulge that the egg makes and so the bag will 
appear empty, as you apparently prove that it is 
by holding it upside down with your teeth. The 
only reason that the bag should be held with the 
teeth is to allow the spectators to see both of 
your hands, for they may think that you have 
palmed the egg or concealed it in one of your 
hands. 

To prove still more convincingly that the bag is 
empty, turn it inside out, but keep the secret 
pocket facing you. Then grasp it firmly at the top, 
and at the same time take hold of the egg so that 
there is no danger of its_breaking, and slap the 
bag smartly on a table top. Turn it right side out 
again and hold it in its natural position. That will 
cause the egg to slip down out of its secret pocket, 
and by reaching in with your hand you can pro- 
duce it for the inspection of the puzzled audience. 





The bag as it appears 
from the outside. It 
is made of stout cloth 
bound round the 
mouth 


The bag inside out 
and upside down, 
showing the pocket 
in which the egg 
is concealed 


The trick is not hard to do and requires little 
practice. The only thing to remember is to keep 
the side of the bag containing the secret pocket 
toward you and away from the spectators at all 


times. 
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A SPRING USE FOR WINTER FELT 


ELT appliqué, made by pasting or stitching 
F designs cut out of bright-colored felt on 

backgrounds of black material, is just now 
much in favor. Therefore, old felt hats, pennants 
or bedroom slippers that have served their origi- 
nal purpose can be turned to timely use. 

The secret of successful appliqué work is to get 
a striking contrast between the designs and the 
backgrounds. Therefore give your imagination 
full play, and contrive outlines and color combi- 
nations that are gay enough to be in keeping with 








Gay colors and 
sprightly outlines 
relieve quiet back- 
grounds 
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the other bright spring 
fashions. 

Fig. 1 shows a novel 
bag for carrying cro- 
chet materials. It is 
made of black felt with 
a flower design in ap- 
pliqué. Cut the flowers 
from pieces of colored 
felt. Choose colors that 
are not only vivid, but 
that will be effective 
when combined. Lav- 
ender, red, yellow and 
blue are good for the 
purpose. For example, : 
make one flower yellow u 
with alavendercentre, 
another dark blue with a red centre, and a third 
light blue with a centre of deep yellow. The leaves, 
of course, should be of dark green. Having made 
the flowers, glue them and the leaves to the bag, 
and set the whole under a weight to dry. If you 
prefer, attach the design with floss or yarn. 

Another good design is that of a conventional- 
ized tree. Cut out an elliptical-shaped piece of 
white felt, and attach it to the bag. Then from 
colored felt,—say of purple,—cut a cone-shaped 
tree that appears to be growing in a garden pot. 











FIG. 2 


Fasten a narrow yellow strip across the top of 
the pot, and then, with black yarn, appliqué to 
the tree some small circles of colored felt. A good 
plan is to make up each circle from disks of several 
sizes and colors—a small one set inside a larger 
one, and that in turn within one larger still. Good 
color combinations are red, purple and blue; blue, 
yellow and green; and red, yellow and orange. 

The band shown in Fig. 2 is effective on a spring 
sport hat. It is made of black felt, and three shades 
of blue felt make the flowers ; the centres are black 
or green, and the edges are buttonholed with green 
yarn. The long stitches that complete the design 
are of yarn of the same color. 

Fig.1,the girl in which is wearing the hatband 
and carrying the bag here described, shows how 
attractive both articles are when finished. 

Ordinary straw mats can be turned into very 
pretty table mats by placing small yellow felt 
circles on slightly larger circles of orange felt, 
and stitching all the disks to the mat with cross- 
stitch worked in black yarn. A running stitch of 
black yarn on the outer and inner edges of the 
mat makes an attractive border. 

To make an unusual drawing-string bag, cut 
black felt or oilcloth to the size and shape that 
you want, and before you sew up the pieces, add 
a simple design of colored felt circles, held fast 
by long-and-short buttonhole stitching. Then at- 
tach to every circle a small centre of black felt. 
To give the bag fullness, and to hold the top flat, 
run into the hems two strips of cardboard a little 
shorter than the width of the bag. Finish the bag 
by buttonholing round the outside, or make an 
ordinary seam. The bag will open readily if you 
leave an opening one or two inches long on each 
side of it, below the strips of cardboard. 

Those are only a few of the articles into which 
remnants of felt can be converted. Pillow tops, 
table runners, tea cosies and a dozen other pos- 
sibilities readily suggest themselves. 
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PROFITABLE TRAPPING 


IV. Wolf, Coyote and Fox, 
Raccoon, Lynx, Marten, Fisher, Bear 


HE wolf, coyote and fox belong to the dog 
family, and all are sly and suspicious and 
therefore difficult to trap. For the timber 
wolf, which is found in the Northern and some of 
the Western States, use wolf traps. For the coyote, 
or prairie wolf, use a No. 3 or No. 4 trap. For the 
fox, which is found in most states, use a No. 2 





The hayfields, or graintields 
in late fall, offer excellent 
opportunities for trapping. 
Fox and coyote hunt the mice 
that infest the stacks 
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The cornfield is one of the 
favorite haunts of the raccoon 
Here, too, may be found the 
skunk, and sometimes 
the muskrat 
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FISHER TRACKS 


w 
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trap of the single-spring type or a No. 3 trap of 
the under-pan spring type 

No other animals, given a few inches of snow, 
lend themselves more readily to the purpose of 
the student of nature. Follow their trails in the 
snow for a few days, and your eyes will be opened 
to an absorbing panorama of wild life. 

All three are great wanderers and cover many 
miles in a night. Occasionally they run in packs, 
especially wolves, when the snow is deep. They 
eat almost all kinds of fresh meat; but, as they 
prefer to kill their own game, a whole rabbit 
placed under a bush in a lifelike manner will be 
an especially attractive bait. There is no doubt 
that the animals are sly, but it is well to remem- 
ber that a coward is not likely to be so cunning 
as he is suspicious. Because of his cowardly nature 
nothing can induce him to venture into what he 
believes to be dangerous. So the secret of success- 
fully trapping cowardly animals is not to arouse 
their suspicion. Do away with human scent and 
leave no sign. If you use bait, it should seem to 
be alive, or to have been killed and placed there 
by other animals, or to have been carelessly 
thrown away; it should not appear to have been 
placed there for bait. 

The wolf, coyote and fox are not afraid of 
human scent or sign if there is nothing else to 
arouse their suspicions. They will follow a trap- 
per’s trail for miles, actually stepping in his tracks, 
if it is an easier trail than they can find themselves, 
and their curiosity is a vulnerable point. A suspi- 
cious animal is usually curious, and that is one of 
the reasons why wolves, coyotes and foxes hurry 
to the highest point of ground to look round as 
soon as they discover anything new or mysterious. 
The trapper of experience profits by that trait. 

Medicine bait is often effective against these 
animals. For the fox use a few drops of anise oil; 
for the wolf and the coyote use asafetida. They 
know old trapping methods, but new tricks sur- 
prise them. Thus, if a bleeding kill is dragged 
along a line and “jumped over’ skillfully hidden 
traps, an animal running back and forth in the 
trail may fall a victim. Blind sets in discoverable 
runways and stream crossings or on narrow lake 
or pond beaches—for these animals often roam 
along waterways—may also serve. 

The set given in the article Trapping the Fur- 
a Animals, which appeared in the Boys’ 

Page for December, 1919, is very good if it is 
properly made; and where a wolf, a coyote or a 
‘ox habitually passes hear a stream a water set 





The big timber in winter is the place 
for wolf, marten or lynx 


> 


FOX TRACKS 


WOLF TRACKS 


LYNX TR*CKS 


frequently proves effective. Wade out three or 
four feet in swift water about a foot deep, and for 
wolves or coyotes stake such a bait as a beef’s 
head placed just above water, but with the stake 
hidden. There should be room between the bait 
and the shore for one good stepping-stone, or 
rather a tuft of sod with grass three or four inches 
high on it, which should be in comparatively quiet 
water. Set the tuft so that the grass floats an inch 
or two above water and looks firm and quite dry. 
The real sod should be about one and one half 
inches below water. Place the trap on that in such 





In winter brushy coulees are 
favorite haunts of the coyote. 
Such places are also good for 
the coyote’s kin, the fox 
and the wolf 
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Seek the fisher in the 
timbered sections along the 
hillsides away from the haunts 


=> 


of man 


RACCOON TRACKS 


a way that the grass hides it, and fasten the chain 
to the stake that holds the beef’s head. 

Skin all three of these animals cased ; be sure to 
skin off every piece of the fur, even to the tip of 
the nose and to the whiskers, and skin out the feet. 
Use great care in skinning foxes, for the skin 
though valuable is very tender and easily torn. 
To remove the bone from the tail is a delicate job, 
for the tail is likely to tear in two. Some trappers 
grasp the bone with a split stick and pull; but 
perhaps the safest way is to split the tail on the 
under side for half or more of its length. Do it 
carefully with a sharp knife, so that the manufac- 
turers can sew it together again in such a way 
that the cut will not show. When the bone is out, 
stretch the skin of the tail until it is dried. 

It is a good practice to remove the bone from 
the tail of every valuable skin; otherwise the tail 
is likely to be spoiled, and that will detract con- 
siderably from the price that the skin will bring. 

To show the beauty of the skin foxes should be 
cased fur side out. To do that first stretch the skin 
pelt side out; then, when the pelt is a trifle more 
than half dry, remove the skin from the stretcher, 
turn it and stretch it fur side out. Carefully remove 
all superfluous meat and fat; but do not go deep 
enough to injure the roots of the fur. ¥ 

Raccoons, which inhabit nearly every state in 
the Union, belong to the bear family. By nature 
they are shy, mischievous and full of native cun- 
ning, and it is rather difficult to trap them. They 
prefer timbered land for their homes, and will live 
in hollow trees if they can find good ones, but in 
cold weather they occupy holes in rocky bluffs. 
They will eat anything from nuts, green corn, mice 
and fish to poultry. 

No. 1% or No. 2 traps are suitable for raccoons, 
as they are-powerful animals for their size. Care- 
fully made blind sets in sand or where there are 
trails are good, and so are sets on the lowest part 
of logs that have fallen across a stream. Sets in 
shallow water, with fish for bait, are likely to bring 
good results, and a glittering piece of tin near the 
trap is attractive. Scorched fish or meat makes a 
scent that draws well. 

The lynx, the marten and the fisher all are val- 
uable and inhabit much the same type of country, 
high wooded hills and mountains. The lynx and 
its close relative, the bobcat, frequent densely 
timbered regions where rabbits are numerous. A 
No. 3 trap, placed in the opening to a cubby or 
U-shaped pen set, baited with rabbit, is effective, 
for the lynx is naturally sly. Trail sets, with snares, 


are also good ; a lynx will often follow a trapper’s 
snowshoe trail. 

The marten, a relative of the mink, usually 
follows the tops of wooded ridges, but it ranges 
lower as cold weather and the deeper snows come. 
The trails that it follows resemble those of the 
mink. Cubby sets baited with horse meat, rabbit, 
and so forth, are good. In general, the marten is 
not so sly or suspicious as the mink, and land sets 
that prove effective for mink will usually catch 
marten. 

The fisher resembles the marten, although it is 
larger ; and it travels in the same territory, usually 
choosing the hillsides. For the fisher, use much 
the same type of sets as for marten or lynx, but on 
a larger scale than for marten. Use a No. 2 trap, 
and anchor it securely. It is a sly animal, and you 
should use care in making sets for it. 

Where signs of bear are found, make a V-shaped 
pen of heavy logs. Bait it with apples, honey or 
pork placed in the back, and attach a No. 5 trap 
to a heavy clog and carefully set it in the opening. 

Bear, of course, you should skin open. You 
should skin raccoon open and stretch the skin as 
nearly square as possible without overstretching 
it, to get a thick, close-set coat of glossy fur. Lynx 
and fisher, as well as marten, should be skinned 
cased; they make a better appearance when 
turned fur side out. 

As soon as fur begins to shed in spring, stop 
trapping. Late trapping never pays; it destroys 
the crop of the next year and the pelts are of poor 
quality. 

END OF THE SERIES. 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL 
Early-Season Training 


ARLY-SEASON training for baseball is in a 

E sense a misleading expression. The game 

ealls for such all-round physical fitness as 

no two or three months of training can supply. If 

you are to be a really good athlete in any form of 

sport, you must begin to be that kind of athlete 
in boyhood 

A boy can sometimes do himself more harm than 
good by systematic muscle-developing exercise. 
A few seasons ago a prominent young pitcher, 
with great ambition to build up his pitching arm, 
secretly pulled weights, and used dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs all winter. The result was that he 
was badly muscle-bound in the spring, and was of 
almost no use through the whole of that year. 

The immediate physical training for baseball 
is much the same as the immediate physical train- 
ing for any other athletic game. It is the condi- 
tioning of the athlete, which means clean living, 
good food, plenty of exercise every day to start 
the sweat; a daily bath after exercise ; no stimulant 
or tobacco, and nine hours’ sleep with open win- 
dows. Some people have the idea that getting into 
condition is necessarily taking off weight. That is 
true only of those who are fat. Most young athletes 
are heavier when they are in condition than when 
they are out of condition. An athlete is in condition 
when he has a great deal of reserve force, feels 
boisterously well, feels like being active. 

An athlete’s food may be almost anything that 
is wholesome and well cooked. It is a mistake to 
think that a greatly restricted diet is better than 
one with plenty of variety. Variety in wholesome 
food is the best diet that a man can have, so long 
as every meal represents the four-square rule of a 
meat, a starch, a green, a sweet. One helping of 
each dish is the usual rule for quantity, but there 
is no reason why an athlete should not have two 
helpings of the main course if he is hungry. 

Chew your food. Drink good water at any time, 
the more frequently the better. It may be unwise 
for an athlete to drink much cold water while he 
is at fever heat, but as arule plenty of water, drunk 
slowly, is a good conditioner. 

Rest is no small part of the process of getting 
into trim, for both body and mind are storing 
energy when they are not using it. Do not neglect 
that part of early-season training that consists 
of nine hours’ sleep in an open room every night. 
It will mean few late theatre parties and dances, 
but it will also mean a big difference in your favor 
two months from now, when the season begins. 

If you are now doing some light baseball work 
in the cage or the gymnasium, remember never to 
throw a ball hard until you are thoroughly warmed 
up; it is very easy to strain a tendon. Especially 
do not throw snowballs; you may spoil your arm 
for good. 
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THE GAME OF CHECKERS 
The Theory of the Move 


T is generally, although not always, true that 
when the forces of both sides are equal one 
player, nevertheless, has an advantage by 

reason of having what is called the move. Having 
the move does not mean being next to move, but 





occupying such a position as to have the last move. 
The easiest method of determining the move is 
as follows: 

If you are playing the black pieces, consider 
squares 1, 2, 3 and 4 as being the bottom of the 
system. Reading up, you have squares 1, 9, 17, 25 
in the first section, 2, 10, 18, 26 in the second, 3, 11, 
19, 27 in the third and 4, 12, 20, 28 in the fourth. 
Those squares form the system for finding whether 
you or your opponent has the move. 

Now, if there are any pieces (black or white, it 
makes no difference) on any of the squares in 
your system, count them; if they count odd and 
it is your turn to play, you have the move; but if 
they are even and it is your turn to play, your op- 
ponent has the move. 

To understand it more thoroughly, examine the 
following positions: 


No.1 





Black Black 
Black to play. 5-9, 29-25, White to play. 23-18, 25- 
9-14, 25-22, 4-8, 27-24, 8-11,24- 22, 18-14, Rey Lng Bis, 


9-6, 14-10, 


19, and so forth.’ White 
wins. In this ae it te a disad- 


the move, because with- 
out it he could drive the 
white king out of the 
double corner and hold 
two pieces with one king, 
and thereby win. - 


In example No. 1 there is a man on square 4, 
one on 28, and another on 27, but none on row 1 or 
row 2. That makes 3 pieces on all of black’s rows; 
and since the count is odd and it is black’s turn to 
play, black has the move (in theory), but loses 
by it, for the man on square 28 is in a disadvanta- 
geous position. Again, in example No. 2, black 
fails to win, although he has the move. 

Good players dispense with the theory to a great 
extent and depend upon practical calculation or 
sight play. It must not be supposed that he who 
has the move wins the game or has necessarily 
the best position. Nevertheless, it is a decided ad- 
vantage in most cases, and if you have only the 
same force as your opponent you can seldom win 
without it. 

If you are playing the white, reckon your own 
systems 29, 21, 13, 5; 30, 22, 14, 6; 31, 23, 15, 7, and 
32, 24, 16, 8. Count the pieces that may be on those 
squares, and if the number is odd and it is your 
turn to play, you have the move; but if the num- 
ber is even and it is your turn to play, your oppo- 
nent has the move. 


No. 3 


No. 4 





Black 
Black to play and win. 
10-14, 26-23, 14-17, 23-19, 9-14, 
20-16. 25-21, 17-22, 19-15, 22-18. 
Black wins. 


No.6 
White 


“White to play and draw. 

» 22-18, 24-19, 18-14, 19% 

16, 14-10, 16-12, 10-15, 
Draw 


No. 5 
White 





Black 


Black 


White to play and draw. 
80-26, 11-15, 26-23, 6-9, 29-25, 
15-10, 23-19, 10-14, 25-22, 9-13, 
19-16, 14-10, 22-18, 13-17, 18- TM 
aw. 


Vg to ploy and draw. 
22, 
, “2, 19-16, 18-15, 28-24. 


It will be noticed by the student that white in 
the above positions seems to be in trouble. But in 
No. 3, although black has a king and a man against 
white’s two men, owing to white’s moving first 
and having the move, white escapes with a draw. 
No. 4 is a little different. Here it is necessary 
to force an exchange to get the move, and so to 
win. The last move in this solution is left out, so 
as to give the student a chance to see the exchange. 
In No. 5 white does not have the move, but by skill- 
ful handling he gets a draw. In No. 6 white has the 
move and by stopping black from getting the ex- 
change, as in No. 4, he gets through and draws. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PETIT POINT 


FTER the lapse of more than half a century 
A there comes a revival of one of the most 
beautiful forms of needlework—petit-point 
embroidery—under the modern name of tapestry 
work. 

Centuries ago petit point recorded, in fine, cun- 
ningly woven threads, pictures of historic interest 
The walls of the great museums of 
the world are enriched with speci- 
mens of it. Since the work sprang 
up at a time when craftsmanship 
was marked by simplicity, the stitch 
is easy to make. Java canvas, un- 
heard of in the old days, is now 
made expressly as a background 
for such embroidery. It is so strong 


has a geometric design in black against a back: 
ground of old blue. The baskets in the central 
decoration are also black and the flowers are 
worked in the same colors as those used in em- 
broidering the basket on the window cushion. The 
colors harmonize, yet there is enough variety of 
design to produce a delightful effect. 

One good quality of tapestry embroidery is that 
the skilled housewife can make with her own 


schools nowadays have luncheon rooms, where 
both hot and cold food can be bought at reasonable 
prices, but it is not always practicable or even 
desirable for children to patronize them. Grow- 
ing boys and girls are seldom competent judges of 
what they should eat Girls have a constitutional 
leaning toward sweets and pickles, and boys an 
equally disproportionate propensity for pie. 
Generally speaking, a more nourishing meal 











and firm that no frame is ded 














to hold the work in place. Crewel 





























needles, with blunt points, can be 
bought in sizes to suit any thread. , 
Suitable designs, stamped in colors 

on canvas, are plentiful. Those that 

show geometric arrangements or 

any other simple grouping are ex- 
cellent; but avoid large, flaunting 
patterns. The designs need not be stamped ; they 
can be copied from Oriental rugs, from other fab- 
rics, and from decorated china. Cross-stitch or 
beadwork may be introduced into the same pattern 
with the petit point. 

Trace the outline of every design on the canvas 
before you start to embroider it. Fine canvas calls 
for a fine thread, coarse canvas for a coarse thread. 
Wool merges readily into the background of Java 
canvas. Modern silk and wool floss and heavy silk 
thread are also good. Cotton, even when mercer- 
ized, is not satisfactory. Whatever the thread, it 
must be coarse enough to cover the canvas com- 
pletely. Every stitch must fill its prescribed space. 

Fig. 1, representing the right side of the work, 
shows how the thread fills the space; it also gives 
the correct position of the needle in taking a stitch. 
The dark squares indicate an unfinished design. 
Fig. 2 gives the wrong side of the same piece of 
work and shows the portion of the needle that is 
thrust through the holes in the canvas. Notice 
how short and straight is the under side of every 
stitch. The vertical under stitch prevents waste 
of thread. Stitches should be taken from left to 
right across the canvas, even if you must turn the 
work when you begin a new row. 

To begin the work, insert the threaded needle 
in the lowest hole in the line to be embroidered. 
Then draw the needle through within about an 
inch of the end. With every succeeding stitch pass 
the needle over the strand on the wrong side, thus 
holding each strand securely. Take every stitch 
with great care, or the finished work will be crude. 
To end a thread, pass the needle through the top 
hole in the row, as for taking a stitch, then pass it 
under the vertical stitches—on the wrong side—in 
the row above. (Fig. 2.) To start a new thread,— 
other than the first,—pass the threaded needle 
under the stitches on the wrong side, but in the 
same row that you are embroidering. (Fig. 2.) 
Leave about one inch under the threads and start 
the next stitch by passing the needle through the 
next lower hole in the row. That method keeps 
the work smooth. There should be no knots in it. 

The finest tapestry work is stuffed. But although 
that adds to the beauty of the work, it is not essen- 
tial. To make the stuffing, run a thread of the 
working material across the canvas as far as the 
color that the thread represents is to go. Hold it 
in place by slipping the needle occasionally under 
a strand of the canvas. In Fig. 1 the straight 
strand of worsted that is run through the squares 
represents the stuffing. Always stuff with thread 
that is the same in color and in texture as that 
which is to be worked over it. 

Since modern tapestry work is really petit point, 
it should resemble petit point in coloring as well 
as in stitch. Much of the beauty of the ancient 
embroidery is due to the toning down of the colors 
that time has accomplished. But it is now possible 
to reproduce almost any tone, for worsted and 
thread can be had in virtually every shade. Too 
gaudy colors proclaim the newness of the work, 
whereas subdued colors suggest age—the effect 
that is desired. Choose colors that are in the same 
key. Light colors are in a “high key”; rich and 
deep colors, in a “low key.” Harmony of both 
color and tone is essential. Old blue, dull yellow 
and red, brown and mellow purple threads, worked 
against black, dark green or dark blue back- 
grounds, make excellent combinations. Avoid 
pure white; instead, use oyster gray or deep 
cream. They suggest age. 

Modern tapestry work is very practical. It is 
used for embroidery on dresses, for accessories 
such as bags and belts and for interior decoration. 
The illustration shows how charmingly it fits into 
.a modern decorative plan. 

The curtain tie-backs are interesting. They have 
come into favor again at the same time as the 
petit point. Those here shown have a band of 
black that edges a decorative strip worked in 
green, blue and old rose, filled in with dull orange. 
The black basket on the cushion in the window 
seat shows flowers worked in the colors of the 
tie-backs, against a background of old blue. The 
cushion in the willow chair is embroidered with 
flowers of rich old rose and yellow, foliage of 
gray-green, and blossoms of old blue; the back- 
ground is black. The quaint mahogany foot rest 


Fig 1. The right side. 
Note how the thread fills 
every particle of finished 

space 


Ma 








hands the fabric with which to cover her furniture. 
The smaller pieces make a pleasing fancywork 
that requires no more time than any other fine 
needlework. Table covers made of solid tapestry 
or of plain fabrics edged with borders of tapestry, 
floor cushions, screens, linings for glass-covered 
trays, coaster sets and pictorial hangings—a return 
to the original use of petit point—the average 
needlewoman can readily make them all. 

Petit point, when properly done, will last for 
generations and with each generation will grow 
more beautiful in tone and more valuable. 
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KEEPING POTATOES FROM 
SUNBURNING 


ANY housewives have to use sunburned 
potatoes throughout the winter and spring, 
as the result of a little heedlessness. They 

wonder why their potatoes turn dark when they 
are cooked and are not more mealy and palatable. 
Too much light in the cellar is frequently the 
cause. Potatoes may be injured by sunshine with- 
out actually showing sunburn on the surface. 
Often you can detect the slight greenish tinge just 
beneath the skin when there are no outward signs 
of it. It may be seen at times as a distinct layer of 
green cells immediately below the outer skin. 

In the ordinary cellar potatoes are kept in too 
much light. The housewife uses those from the 
top of the pile and thus exposes those beneath, 
which in turn are subjected to the unfavorable 
light rays. In that way it is easy to be using sun- 
burned potatoes constantly without realizing it. 
Potatoes that have been in a light room or in line 
with the sunlight shining through a cellar window 
for only a very few days are seriously injured. They 
are heavy and soggy, dark colored and not uniform 
in texture when cooked. 

It is always advisable to keep the potato pile 
covered with gunny sacks, canvas or some such 
material if the cellar is at all light. It is still easier 
to tack gunny sacks over the windows. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


CC inport nourishing, wholesome food is very 
important in the body-building period, when a 
child should be layingthe foundation ofa good 
constitution — strong bones, firm muscles, sound 
teeth, pure blood, healthy nerves and a clear skin. 

Much depends upon the noon meal, for break- 
fast is too often a hurried affair, especially if the 
schoolhouse is at a distance from the home. Many 
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can be put up at home for the same amount of 
money, and the mother has the satisfaction of 
knowing just what her children are eating. It 
takes a little time, and more than a little thought, 
to plan a well-balanced luncheon for each suc- 
ceeding day, but the results repay the effort. 

The appearance of the food when unpacked 
has much to do with a child’s liking for it—espe- 
cially if the child is a girl. A luncheon may be per- 
fect in its proportions of health-giving elements, 
and yet be so unappetizing in appearance that 
the child will pick it over, eat a few of the most 
tempting morsels—usually the most difficult of 
digestion—and throw the rest away. Besides look- 
ing well, the newly opened luncheon box should 
smell fresh and sweet. The box or pail must be 
kept clean and well aired when not in use. 

Keep plenty of paraffin paper and paper napkins 
on hand; each article of food should be separately 
wrapped in paraffin paper. The paper napkins give 
an air of crisp cleanliness and save washing. 
Cheese, bananas, onion-seasoned food or anything 
likely to give out an odor should be wrapped with 
extra care. To some persons onions are almost 
indispensable in the seasoning of certain things, 
but a very little onion is sufficient—from a teacher’s 
standpoint, very little indeed. 

In making sandwiches, meat, although by no 
means indispensable, is usually the first thing 
considered. Mutton is the most easily digested of 
the common meats. Beef is good, but pork should 
be used sparingly, in spite of the convenience of 
cold boiled ham. Most sliced meats, unless cut 
very thin and across the grain, are unsatisfactory 
in sandwiches; but any sort of roast or boiled 
meat—small pieces, odds and ends and even soup 
meat—may be used if it is minced and seasoned 
and spread between slices of buttered bread. 

When a sandwich filling is blended with salad 
dressing or anything moist, place a lightly salted 
lettuce leaf over each slice of buttered bread and 
put the filling on the lettuce. That holds the mois- 
ture between the lettuce leaves and prevents the 
bread from becoming soggy. Well-seasoned cot- 
tage cheese between lettuce leaves makes an 
appetizing sandwich. 

Eggs are good boiled, and served either plain or 
as a sandwich filling. The longer they are boiled 
the more digestible they become. Half or three 
quarters of an houris not too long. For sandwiches, 
drop the hard-boiled eggs in cold water to cool, 
chop them fine, season them, add a little onion— 
if desired—and parsley and a few walnut meats; 
moisten the whole with boiled salad dressing or a 
little lemon juice and spread it on lettuce leaves. 

Some children like sandwiches filled with jam 
or jelly, chopped dates, nuts and figs, or peanut 





Fig 2 The wrong side 


butter When the filling is light, a handful of 
stuffed dates makes a valuable addition. Split the 
dates, remove the stones and replace each stone 
with half a walnut meat. Press the edges of the 
dates together over the nut Kernels and roll them 
in powdered sugar. The children will enjoy prepar- 
ing them the evening before they are to be used. 

Vary the bread. Use rolls now and then, rye, if 
the children like it, and Graham as often as they 
will eat it. Impress upon their minds 
the importance of chewing bread- 
stuffs thoroughly. Do not cut off the 
erusts unless the children show a 
strong distaste for thé™n. 

A half-pint screw-top jar can be 
used for a variety of good things— 
canned fruit custard, preserves, a 
baked apple with plenty of juice, 
one of the many sago and tapioca 
combinations or sliced and sugared 
fruit. Occasionally it may hold 
baked beans or macaroni and 


of the same piece of work. cheese, if the child cares for them 
Short, vertical under cold. Or the little jar may hold a 
stitches are essential light salad composed of apple 


celery and nuts, chopped and 

dressed with a spoonful of salad 
dressing. An occasional potato salad is good, too; 
but fish salads are not appetizing in packed 
luncheons. 

A head of lettuce, opened, well washed and 
seasoned, then rolled together again, is delicious 
eaten with meat or cheese sandwiches, or with 
baked macaroni. 

There is an ever-changing supply of fresh fruit, 
and of course cookies are inevitable. See that they 
are wholesome and not'too rich: 

Most young people crave sweets, and a few 
pieces of pure candy, sweet chocolate, homemade 
taffy or fudge will round out their luncheon. 

Whether or not the children eat all of their 
luncheon, it is safe to count on their coming home 
from school in an “absolutely famished”’ condition. 
A cup of hot chocolate or milk with a few soda 
crackers or oatmeal biscuit will act as first aid, to 
stave off the threatened death by starvation until 
the evening meal. ° 


CHOOSING GARMENTS 
Ill. How to Buy 


HE ability to choose garments wisely is a 

matter of comparison and judgment. The 

expert judges with the eye the materials and 
designs that have been used; subconsciously she 
draws conclusions from past experiencé and ac- 
quired knowledge. The untrained person, how- 
ever, must depend upon whatever knowledge of 
the subject she has. 

For the novice a good rule is to buy only of 
trustworthy houses. If you have found a garment 
that you like, try it on before a full-length—pref- 
erably a triplicate—mirror, which will show the 
whole of the garment. Men look first for a neat 
fit of the collar; but a woman is very likely to dis- 
regard that important detail, though it makes or 
mars & coat. 

Only garments that require slight alterations 
are worth buying; a garment that requires much 
remodeling rarely gives satisfaction. If it was 
originally made to fit a larger or a smaller person, 
no amount of alteration will perfect the lines. 

Choose a garment that is in the fashion, so that 
in the next year or two it will not grow too 
much out of style. The garment that is abreast 
of the times is the happiest choice. If you have 
determined that a certain style is the most becom- 
ing to you, keep to that, but buy the latest model 
of it. 

By comparing the quality and style of garments 
you can learn to judge their relative values. A good 
plan is to observe extremes; look first at a very 
low-priced garment, then at a high-priced one. 
The difference in the quality of material, in the 
design, in the finish and in the trimming will be 
apparent to even an untrained eye. 

The choice of fabric is important and must de- 
pend upon various things—on whether the gar- 
ment is for business or for social wear; whether it 
is to be worn in the evening, afternoon, morning 
or for all purposes; whether you can give it rough 
use; whether the color suits your complexion. In 
short, you must determine whether it is the kind 
of fabric best suited to your needs. When you 
note the quality of the fabric consider its surface, 
its gloss, its weight, its body and its softness. 

Then there is the outer finish of the garment, 
which includes the way in which it has been 
stitched and pressed, the kind of buttons and 
buttonholes, the cut, the position of the pockets 
and the choice of trimmings. 

If you can afford it, buy a high-priced garment. 
It is high chiefly because it is well made, and it 
will almost always outwear a less expensive gar- 
ment. Then, too, a really good garment, even when 
it has grown shabby, retains a style that the cheap 
one never had. 

Finally, consider the price from an ethical and 
economic standpoint. If a very good garment 
could be bought for less than it is worth, some 
one would lose money. 

A trustworthy house, a fair price, a careful 
choice of fabric, color, style and finishing, a full- 
length try-on, possibly a slight alteration—those 
are the essential things to observe when you 
select a garment. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 


an illus- 
per for all the family. 


trated weekly Ae 

Its subseription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any ad 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foréign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and wile be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. ) 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and rhorine will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 

dress on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. are Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our + eye is sent. In asking for change of address 

@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St.>Boston, Mass. 








PAIN 


IN may be called a special sense, or at any 
Pre a special variety of the tactile sense, 

for there is a special apparatus of nerves to 
carry it through the body. Like the other senses, 
its seat is the brain, although the feeling usually 
seems to be in the injured part. Like the other 
senses, also, the sense of pain is the gradual growth 
of ages. Even now only those parts of the body 
which are most exposed to injury cause us any 
pain when hurt; moreover, even when hurt they 
will cause no pain if the injury is one to which 
they are not ordinarily subject. 

Take the intestines, for example. Ordinary ills 
such as distention or inflammation, which may 
become dangerous if not relieved, may cause ex- 
quisite pain, whereas an unusual injury, such as 
a cut, may cause no pain whatever and will cause 
none until the more common ill of inflammation 
setsin. ~ 

All persons are not equally sensitive to pain; 
certain races—the Chinese, for example—feel pain 
much less acutely than. Europeans feel it. Euro- 
peans feel pain from adolescence on to middle age 
more acutely than they do either in infancy or in 
old age; and the men feel it more than the women, 
or at least do not bear it so well. 

Pain may be subjective or objective ; that is, the 
brain may feel it either when it has a real physical 
basis or when it has no physical basis at all. Pain 
is frequently deceptive, for the brain sometimes 
refers it to a part more or less remote from the 
injury that provokes it. For example, a child with 
hip disease usually says that his knee hurts; a 
person with spinal disease feels pain in the abdo 
men; a person with pneumonia may have such 
acute pain in the abdomen that the surgeon is 
deceived into operating for appendicitis. 

But, though imperfect and deceptive, pain is 
nevertheless a great blessing; for it is.a danger 
signal without which mankind could not exist. 
Without it we should all perish from injury or dis- 
ease in early childhood. 
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AND PULLED OUT A PLUM 


¥s OU declined? Camilla! But why? Fortu- 

nately, it’s not too late to retract. Hadn’t 

you heard we were to have the Ellerton 
grounds and turn the bazaar into a garden féte? 
There’ll be Ellerton money to make things artistic 
and unusual, and the committee meetings will all 
be with Mrs. Ellerton. Why, the girls are just 
tumbling over themselves to be in it! Besides, 
you’re needed.” 

“Not desperately, Bab, or it wouldn’t be ‘be- 
sides,’ ”’ said Camilla composedly. “I'll help on 
the great day itself if you want me to. There are 
always forgotten jobs and last things to get done, 
and you can hold me in reserve for those.” 

“Camilla Tring, I’d like to shake you!” cried 
Barbara disgustedly. “I don’t want you for a 
martyr or for a maid of all work. There’s nobody 
else it would be such fun to work with, and you’d 
love it just as much as I should; you know you 
would. You must have some sort of reason ; I know 
it’s a poor one, but what is it?” 

“Only that it’s rather disconcerting to learn 
suddenly when you thought you’d been doing good 
that you’d merely been pleasing yourself,” con- 
fessed Camilla slowly. 

“Nonsense!” said Barbara, fuming. ‘‘ You’re 
always doing good! Why, you’ve had a finger in 
every charitable and benevolent pie in this town 
for the last three years!” 

“I have,” assented Camilla. “And my finger has 
fished out a plum of pleasure for myself every 
time ; and I’ve thought a good deal more of getting 
the plum than of successfully piloting the pie I 
had helped launch safe into port. And whether 
the pie sank or swam, there was I, sucking an 
indifferent thumb and thinking self-righteously, 
‘What a good girl am I!’ ” 

“Put it in words of one syllable, please,” begged 
Barbara, whose indignation had broken down in 
a helpless giggle. 

“On the car the other day,” responded Camilla 
soberly, ‘I sat behind Miss Clarissa Dale and 
Mrs. Haddicombe. They were talking of some 
social work they want done over beyond the 





tracks, work that will be hard and won’t be pleas- 
ant. I heard my name and then Miss Clarissa said: 

“*Oh, no, Mrs Haddicombe, she’d never do 
She’s still doing her good works more for good 
times than from good will; though, like other nice 
young things, she doesn’t realize it. She’d scarcely 
undertake the task, and I doubt if she would stick 
to it if she did.’ ” 

“How perfectly horrid!’ exclaimed Barbara. 

“How perfectly true, I’m afraid. But it gave me 
a shock ; and I’ve volunteered to help Mrs. Haddi- 
combe with her class in Railroad Alley. It will be 
about all I can handle, for this time I’m going to 
put in more than I take out.” 

“Are you?” asked Barbara, looking oddly at her 
glowing face. “I wonder! Well, of course I’m com- 
mitted to the garden féte. But after it’s over do 
you suppose Mrs. Haddicombe could use another 
volunteer? I like plums, Camilla, but I don’t want 
to live on them.” 
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BURYING A BANK IN A WELL 


OW the money of the State Bank of Georgia 
was successfully hidden during Sherman’s 
march to the sea, and how the entire sum, 

which was between $150,000 and $200,000, was re- 
turned to the bank virtually intact, makes a strange 
story. An old subscriber sends us the tale. 

On the evening of November 28, 1864, Wallace 
Cumming, cashier of the bank at Savannah, was 
ordered to take the money out of danger, for Sher- 
mad was approaching the city. Cumming’s wife, 
who subsequently wrote the story of the adven- 
ture for her grandchildren, accompanied him on a 
special train that was hurrying to cross the Alta- 
maha River before the Southern troops cut the 
bridge. The gold was packed in nail kegs. At 
Thomasville they hired an empty store and placed 
the kegs of gold there. Jerry, one of Cumming’s 
servants, took turns with a man named Ross in 
guarding the store at night. 

Later they transported the money to Macon, 
where the State Bank had a branch office. In 
April, 1865, news came that another Federal force 
was making its way southward, and what to do 
with the money became again an anxious question. 

Finally they decided to wear what gold they 
could, bury some and sink the rest in a deep well. 
Each member of the family of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Nesbit, ‘with whom the Cumming family had lived 
for six months, wore wide belts made of heavy 
linen, which they had stitched full of twenty-dollar 
gold pieces. That of course took care of'a compar- 
atively small sum. Every day Mr. Cumming made 
several trips between the house and the bank and 
on each trip came home Idaded with money. Nes- 
bit, who owned a large iron foundry, cast a long, 
round iron bar, about the width of a twenty-dollar 
gold piece and sharpened at one end. One night 
Nesbit and Cumming went out into the front yard, 
which was a mass of rosebushes in full bloom. 
They thrust the rod down close to the root of a bush 
and as deep as their united strength could sink it; 
then they filled the hole with gold eagles, which 
they dropped in one by one, and threw loose earth 
over the top. In that way they buried between 
$30,000 and $40,000; and they kept a record of how 
much was buried under each rosebush. The rest 
of the money they sewed up in little bags, which 
they placed in boxes and let down into a deep 
well. Two days after the gold was buried the 
Yankee army took possession of Macon and seized 
the assets of two or three other banks in Savannah. 

Cumming was captured, but all that the army 
found in his vault was several barrels of Confed- 
erate money and a few hundred dollars in silver 
that he had not had time to hide. 

The,money remained in the garden and in the 
well more than two years, and all of it was recov- 
ered and returned to the bank at Savannah except 
one small packageof gold one-dollar pieces, which 
was lost in the-mud and water. 
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WITHOUT QUESTION 


NE American who remained at Lille during 

QO the German occupation used his time to 

study German character. He told Mrs. 
Corinna H. Smith and Mrs. Caroline R. Hill, 
authors of Rising Above the Ruins in France, one 
astonishing thing that he had noticed,—the child- 
ish, unreasoning confidence that the German sol- 
dier had in whatever he was told by his superiors, 
—and he gave this example ofit.“‘I knew German,” 
he said, “and one day I talked with a German 
sentry who was standing guard over some French 
civilians at work in a field. He was reading a news- 
paper and, turning to me, said indignantly, ‘The 
French say we force civilians to work against 
their will. That’s not true; this German paper 
denies it.’ 

“T looked at him in amazement and asked, ‘Well, 
what are you doing yourself, standing here with 
your gun over these poor old people?’ a 

“‘Tf I did not,’ was his naive answer, ‘they 
would run away.’” 
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CALLING IN CAIRO 


NGLISHMEN who do not know Cairo some- 
E times take houses in remote and undesirable 

parts of the city. In Egypt as We Knew It 
Mrs. E. L. Butcher amusingly describes how hard 
it is to find a person who has thus gone astray. 
Her husband, she says, wrote to a doctor for the 
address of some friends whom she knew he had 
attended. Here is the doctor’s answer: “The 
M—’s live in a house without a number in a 
street without a name next door to an Armenian 
butcher who, I think, has no sign, west of Abdin 
Palace! The staircase has eighty-seven steps.” 
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On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our country 
is built around its Public 
Utilities. Our social, in- 
dustrial and Government 
activities could not exist 
today without the contin- 
ued operation of their in- 
dispensable services. 


That such services may 
be extended and developed 
to be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number, the 
Federal Government and 
practically all the states 
have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as 
permanent tribunals to 
regulate public utilities 
with fairness to all 
concerned. 


One Policy 


Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the 
Bell Companies find are es- 
sential to the proper man- 
agement and development 
of their business. This in- 
formation is open to study 
by these Commissioners 
and through ‘them’ by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the prob- 
lem of building up and 
maintaining the public 
utilities, which is of the 
greatest importance to the 
people of this country, is 
assured whenever all the 
facts are known and given 
their due weight. 


One System 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE-AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 








CJea and coffee are harmful 
to growing children 


INSTANT POSTUM 


however, is pure and 
wholesome. Its flavor 
coffee 
but children as a rule 
prefer Postum to coffee 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


much resembles 


made of different parts of Wheat 

8Pd 8 small portion of Molasses | 
maerncrunt8 oF 

Postum Cereal Company. 

Barns Cacen, Micn USA. e 

—_ NET WEIGHT CGT OUNCES. 
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LASS CLOTH 


Catalog FREE. TURNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 


as glass for hotbeds. 


A transparent water- 
proof fabric as efficient 





VIOLIN 





ON PAYMENTS. Free trial. 
Bertha Y. Mardiss, Shawnee, 





Miss 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- fi 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- § 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth$1 to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (net stamps) 
for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SIN 

in Insects, Dept. 72, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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99ic%% PURE 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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From every standpoint Ivory Soap is economical. 


It is economical in its cost. No soap so big and so good 
sells for so little. 


It is economical in its all-round bath and toilet use. Special 
toilet soap is not required in the home where Ivory is used. 


It is economical in that it floats. You are reminded to take 
it out of the water instead of having it sink out of sight and 
waste away. 


The use of Ivory Soap is true economy because it gives you 
everything you want at the lowest price for which all these 
essentials can be obtained. 


PandG The White Naphtha Soap, 
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Do you know the SAFE way 
to wash silks and other fine 
fabrics? 


Send for free Sample 
package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Try it on any 
delicate garment and you 
will know that you finally 
have found a safe way to 
wash your loveliest 
clothes. Address The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. 36-B, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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